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Money Matters. 


CONSOLIDATION GF Two ImporTANT INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES: THE BUNNELL & ENO 
COMPANY ABSORBS A LEADING NEW YORK 
CONCERN. 

New York, Tuesday, April 15, 1890. 

‘In union is strength.” This is an era of 
combination, and the prevailing tendency to- 
wards concentration of capital bas begun to 
influence the Western mortgage field. ‘The an- 
nouncement that the Mortgage Investment 
Company of New York has been absorbed by 
the Bunnell & Eno Investment Company of 
Wichita, Kansas, through whom its transac- 
tions in the West have been made, will be read, 
possibly, with surprise by Eastern readers of 
the Nation, to whom the name of the former 
has become very familiar during the past two 
years, 

It should be stated at the outset that the 
consolidation is a complete and thorough one, 
all the officers of both companies retaining, as 
nearly as practicable, corresponding positions 
in the new one. The standing of both compa- 
nies has been of the very highest kind, and 
their well-known financial strength, joined to 
the unquestioned integrity and experience of 
the respective officers, assured to each com- 
pany a future of abundant and increasing ac- 
tivity. ‘The union of the two organizations is 
therefore a measure which appears to spring 
from the sagacity which has characterized 
their business operations in the past. In other 
words, while the safety of investments has 
been an imperative, controlling principle in 
the dealings of these companies in the invest- 
ment field, the consolidation practically makes 
‘safety doubly safe,” and entitles the consoli- 
dated organization to command implicit confi- 
dence to a degree seldom arrived at by an in- 
vestment company. 

The capital has been increased to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars (with power to increase 
to five hundred thousand dollars), and the 
name under which the business will be done is 
the Bunnell & Eno Investment Company. 

The latter company has for years been one of 
the safest, mest conservative, and most suc- 
cessful of the Western investment companies, 
its main office being ata point where there 
have been consummated, during the last few 
years, some of the soundest investments ever 
made, outside of Government bonds, in the 
financial history of the period. In view of the 
fact that the Bunnell & Eno Investment Com- 
pany, in carrying on its business at Wichita, 
had secured valuable European connections, it 
has been thought best to retain the name of 
that company. It was, as already stated, 
through the latter that the Mortgage Invest- 
ment Company carried on its Western business, 
and the proposition for consolidation was made 
by the Bunnell & Eno Company, after several 
years of mutual business connection. The 
companies simply join force and forces, not a 
particle of the elements that made both so 
effective and successful being lost by either. 

The business will be continued in New York 
City without interruption at the former office 
of the Mortgage Investment Company, all the 
offices and connections of both companies, in- 
cluding the main office of the Bunnell & Eno 
Investment Company at Wichita, being re- 
tained, with such extensions of them as may 
be needed. Under the consolidation William 
S. Eno is President, Charles R. Otis and G 
Livingston Morse are the Vice-Presidents, Lu- 
ther B. Bunnell is Treasurer, the Hon. Mat- 
thew H, Ellis is Secretary, and the Board of 
Directors is composed of these gentlemen and 
Sidney E. Morse, Frederick Shonnard, Adam 
C. Ellis, and William H. Sweeney. 

_Mr. Eno is the president of the Stissing 
National Bank at Pine Plains, N. Y.; Mr. Otis 
ishead of the well-known elevator-manufac- 
turing concern of Otis Brothers & Co.; the 
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Messrs. Morse are the owners of the building | 
bearing their name, in which the company’s 
New York office is situated; and Mr. Ellis is 
ex-Judge of the City Court of Vonkers. 

It isin mortgages on Weste’ Ogrms that the 
two companies have dealt, ar “Se form of 
security the Bunnell & Eno 
pany, with its new scope, large - 
capital, and admirable board of oft d 4, @ « ‘he metncine 
concentrate its work. It will adhere u *!8a5 wh ane 
same inflexible principles of prudence whic , Vey 71 
have characterized the record of the two com a Ii 
panies, and made the business done so gratity- Sin 
ing and satisfactory to all who have made in , 
vestments on their judgment and guidance 
There is no question that Western farm mort 
gages when judiciously placed have become 
one of the most satisfactory forms of invest 
ment, 

The company does not offer to take charge 
of and invest the money of others, but offers to 
sell unsurpassed securities in which it has al 
ready invested its own money, and of the value “It 
of which it is so well assured as to be willing to) most 
guarantee, as it does, the collection of Poth | tn. 
principal and interest. To those familiar with 
the absence of risk on the mortgages handled | anq written 
by the company, this guarantee isa mere mat- | joay ' 
ter of form. owing to the remote chance that 
the guarantor will ever be called on to make 
the guarantee good ; to others, however, the 
weight of the guarantee will be evident when 
the business reputation «ni financial standing 
of the gen'lemen composing the company is 
considered. 

The latter will send free on application its 
book on*' Western Mortgages as Investments,” 
containing information important to those 
who are in any wavy interested in the subject, 
and giving some of the convincing reasons 
why, out of all the avenues of investment open 
toa man with money, the mortgages handled 
by the company should be selected. 

Mr. G. L. Morse will continue in active 
charge of the New York cftice, at 140 Nassau 
Street (in the Morse Building), where the offi- 
cers will be pleased to receive correspondence 
relative to this advertisement, or visits fron 
intending investors. 
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CoNNEcTIOUT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE—HOME AND COLLEGE 
Sixteenth year 


Preparatory School for girls. 


opens Sept. 17, is 
Principal—Miss Sara J. Smith. 
Asst. Prin. —Mrs. R, M. Lathrop, 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
I 660- I 8 0% School, Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For ¢ ‘atalogue address 

lie igi Ba GEORGE L. Fox, Rector 
CONNECTIC New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CAD y' ‘S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Institute Course of Study and College 
ig paratory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 
ellesiey by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 

cat fon necessary. 








MAINE, Mt. it, Desert, Seal Harbor. 
HE STUDENTS’ CLUB OF MT. 


Desert, under the charge of four experiencea 
tutors, offers special facilities for private tuition dur- 
ing thesummer. Send for circular. Louis L, Hooper, 
Harvard University, , Cambridge, M lass, 





MASSACHUSETT®, Amherst. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Po Languages, Art, Sclence, Literature, Mathema- 
tics, and Physical Tratning. Fourteenth Session rt 
Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. For Programme 


address 
Prof. Ww. L. MONTAGUE, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


School, 
Address the Dom, 
EpmvUnD H. BENNETT, LL.D. _ 


ETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 


MassacH 
YA UNC V_HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is expecially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college with or without Greek) 

and for business. Special students received. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
ores oon Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
r 
eoabiar ¢ opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, istory, § and Philosoph y- lc 
HUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE M1 MISSES HHUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 








Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. fon soerharny tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


Massacuvsetts, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for _——_ school, college, or business, 

Laborkeortes. The boys are members of the rae 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.L. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
YROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2lst vear, Regular and special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Ourcertificate admits 
to Smith, Science, Art, Music. J.C, PARSONS, Prin. 
“MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H'd eg 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. ES 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and somes School for Boys.—Third term 
begins April 7. For all ——— address 
WILLIAM Everett, Pn.D. 
New HaMPsHIRE. Portsmouth. 


TSS A.C. MORGAN S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could searcely be found in New 
England. “3 
“New York, Syracuse. e 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School ~~ — Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to mon. A press S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVe Rev. Edward~ Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Hixginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hav erford ¢ “ollege. = 
‘_JAVERFORD COLLEGE OPENS 
9th mo., 24th. ad application should be 
made forrooms. Addre 
SECRETARY OF  HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 














eS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
age. French, and German Boarding School 


for  .. es reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students aa for College, Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
J f Day School for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 





NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. : 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 








Schools. 
GERMANY, Berlin. 
HE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies offers to a itmi'ed number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 


with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. 


Vacation a to Russia, Italy, 
France, and through Germany. he school beg ns its 
fifth vear september 24, 1890. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1. Address for circulars Miss R. lL. GrLBert, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. 
Mary 8, W111! LARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 

Mrs. Willard refers by per rmission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, U. s. 
Minister to Germany. 


Te eachers, etc. 
GENTLEMAN (COLLEGE GRADL’- 


LA ate, ’79), who has spent the past two summers 
travel'ing abroad in charge of several boys, would like 
to take one or more boys abr 7; or > coming summer. 
Highest referenc es. Add ire 88 We Nation. 


HIGH-SCHOOL P. RI. V CIPAL (HAR. 
VARD A.B.) in @ pleasant Berkshire town will 
take one pupil in Classics or preparation for College, 
Best of references. Addre 8 PRINCIPAL, 

Care of the Nation. 


LAD y INTENL ING TO SPEND 
£1 oneor two years for study and travel in Europe 
with her two daughters, would Hketo takecharge of 
three young ladies. Keferences given and required, 
Address for particulars, K., care of Nation 


PA OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 
to secure the services of an educated American 
lady, now residing in Paris, competent to act as inter 
preter, governe:s, or trave!iing companion in Europe, 
References: Rev. Endicott Peabody of Groton School, 
Groton; E. M. tiartwell. Ph. i +, M.D., Johns Hop. 
kins University; Miss Harriet Caryl, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Mass, For further par tculars address 
Miss ELIZABETH c URTIS, Roxbury, Mass. 


UNIT "ERSITY PROFESSOR, MAS- 
< ter of Arts of the Univ. of Va., seven years’ ex 
perience, would give instruction in Mathematies, L atin, 
or Greek in summer school. Address W. ., Box 375, 
Rolla, Mo. 


/ YALE GRADU 4 TE, ‘WHO HAS 
d had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 

M . care of the Nation. 


¥ YOUNG LADY TEACHER, WHO 
il understands French, German, anda little Italian, 
is going to Germany tn Junec hte tly for studv, and de 
sires to accolnpany a laty as companion, or to take 
charge of a young lady. Pleasant companionship, 
rather than compensation, desired, References. Ad- 
dress Box 350, Natick, Mass. 


& ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, , 68 Chestnut ‘Street, Boston. ae 


E OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 r Et a 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will srepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor hg engagements 
for the winter 


i/* Ww y ORK CIT y. VISITING GOV- 


erness, skilled in Eng glish, Mathematics, and 
a an ganeee, has now and for. hext winter good hours 
fill. Address Box 49, Purdy’ 8, 7. 


| ies 4TE TUTOR.—FOR EXAMINA 
tions orsummer. City or country. Superior city 
referenc es. Address TuTor, Nation. 


“IE SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE 

at his summer home in South Duxbury on Massa- 
chusetts Ray, during July and August, afew boys com- 
pleting heir prep ‘aration for ¢ ‘ollege or Inst ‘ened of 
technology. H. ALLEN, C.E (R. 


> ake 
hin of Friends’ Seminary, E: 16th St.. low York. 


Sunday School Times, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer, 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard 
Presbyterlan Journal, 
Ref’d Church Messenger. 
Episcopal Reeorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder, 
Lutheran. 

BALTIMORE, 
Faltimore Baptist, 
Fpiscopal ) ethodIst. 
Presbyterian Observer. 
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should advertise in these papers. Higt ) cls ass, home 
journals, going weekly into over fami ies. 
They reach the parentsof cu ture and’ ‘intel ligence, 
whose children are to be educate 
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OF INTE REST TO ALL. 
What is Said of the AME RICAN ARCHITECT. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN says: 


** It is a liberal education to have your wonderful INTERNATIONAL EDITION reach me weekly 
with its rich variety of illustration, gathered from the round world’s latest achievements in the 
art which most of all represents man’s needs, and which, out of his necessity, has created so much 
beauty. If your noble magazine appeals so strongly to a layman like me, I am sure it must be in- 


dispensable to every architect and every builder.”’ 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal of the Lake Erie Seminary, says : 


**In renewing my subscription I cannot refrain from expressing my appreciation of the value 
of the American Architect to the principal of a For the 
nearly ten years since I have been a subscriber I have studied plates, reading matter, and pages of 
advertisements to prepare myself for the time when new buildings would be added to the Seminary, 
. . « And we have now the foundations laid of the most important of a group of buildings for 


which the Architect has furnished both information and inspiration,.’’ 


N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Professor of Illinois Industrial College, says : 


**] have been a subscriber to the best edition of the American Architect from the beginning, 


seminary for young women. .. . 


and have always found it worth to me much more than the subscription price.”" 
ALBERT F. D’OENCH, late Inspector of Buildings, New York, says: 

** Your publication has been of such a high standard, has given so much pleasure and been of 
such service to architects that its further development must be hailed with satisfaction by the entire 
profession.”’ 

JOHN M. VAN OSDEL, Architect, Chicago, says : 

**T am pleasec with your INTERNATIONAL edition and prize it highly. 
felt want in giving us the best work of the world as well as of our own country.”’ 


SILAS McBEE, Principal of Fairmount College, says : 


**T consider it invaluable.”’ 


You have struck a long- 


Published weekly in three editions, Send stamp for Specimen Copy and Prospectus for 1890, to 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


211 Tremont Street, hesven. 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 


compiled under the direction of Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale, is designed to 
be a complete general dictionary of the English language. It is to include all 
noteworthy words which have been in regular or occasional use at any time during 
the period in which English literature has existed, the language of science and the 
practical arts being recorded and explained with extraordinary fullness. It com- 
prises not merely the literary language but the spoken language as well — that is, 
all important provincial, dialectal, and colloquial words and forms. Lastly, it is 
to include all foreign words and phrases which have become a familiar part of 
English speech. The dictionary will contain over 200,000 separate words, about 
50,000 technical, idiomatic, and colloquial phrases, over 300,000 separate defini- 
tions, about 250,000 illustrative quotations, a large number of abbreviations and 
foreign phrases (entered in one alphabetical order of the dictionary), and more 
than 6,000 pictorial illustrations. If further information of this most recent of 
American dictionaries is desired, address the publishers. 
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Tue Century Dictionary is sold only by subscription. A large pamphlet, containing full-size sample 
pages with complete list of editorial contributors and a full description of the work itself, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. Descriptive circulars sent free upon request. Please mention 
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cal, trustworthy.’’ 
H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 
plication. Car. SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. The American News Co., N. Y., supplies the trade, 


ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CONS 
TUTION. 


An Historical Treatise, tn which 15 
drawn out, by the light of the most 
recent Researches, the Gradual 
Development of the English 
Constitutional System, 
and the Growth out 
of that System of 
the Federal Re- 
public of the 
United 
States, 


By HANNIS TAYLOR. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


THE 


+1 


Part 1. The Making of the Con- 
stitution. 
8vo, Gilt Top, $4.50, 
**T cannot help congratulating our country 


upon the singular coincidence that, in return for 
Mr. Bryce’s tribute tothe *‘Amer.can Common- 
wealth,’ you have so quickly responded by your 
profound analysis of ‘The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution.” I remember nothing 
like itin the history of letters.’’—Rufus King, 
Professor of Constitutional Laws, Cincinnati Law 
School. 


** The conception of your book, taking Ameri- 
ean history as a part of English, and English asa 
part of general Teutonic, is indeed just what it 
should be.’’—Edward A. Freeman, the illustrious 
English Historian, 


“The work is, in my judgment, a masterly, 
philosophical, and exhaustive treatment of the 
most important chapter of political history 
which the world has ever seen or is ever likely to 
Itisa great and needed contribution toa 
subject which in different phases and parts of it 
has been elucidated by the writings of Hamilton, 
Jay, Madison, Marshall, Story, and Cooley in its 
American deductions; and by Nallam, Stubbs, 
and Macaulay in its earlier British History."’— 
Edward J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, 


see, 


“It will be worthy totake a high place in the 
political literature of the times.’’—Hon. J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, Professor of Constitutional Law at 
the Washingtonand Lee University. 


‘** A treatise soundly historical, based on ex- 
tensive study, and controlled by a sound judg- 
ment. . . . We close Mr. Taylor’s 
with a feeling of pride that it is an American 
scholar who has condensed into this yolume the 
results of so much scholarly research,’ —Phila- 
delphia American. 


book 


** One of the most notable books of the year.” 
— Boston Journal, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt 9f price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


wu East Seventeenth St... New York. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons New Books. 


ANEW BOOK BY FRANCES HODGSON BU 


LITILE SAINT ELIZ ABET iM, 


And Other Stories. By FRANCES HopGsON BURNETT. With 12 new full-page Drawings by Regi- 
nald B. Birch, Square 8vo, uniform with * Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ $1.50. 


Susan Coolidge writes : 

** The pretty tale from which the book borrows its name has for its heroine a little French girl 
brought up inan old chateauin Normandy by an aunt who isa reciuse and dévote, A child of this type, 
transplanted suddenly while still in childhood to the realistic atm osphere of prosperous New York, 
ane inevitably have much to suffer. She is puzzied; she is lonely; she nas no one to direct her con- 
science, ‘The quaint litile tigure, blindiy trying to guess the riddie of duty under these untamiliar 
couditions is pathetic, and Mrs, Burnett touches it in with delicate strokes, The second story is tullot 
good old airviand flavor, with the addition of a delicious spice ef modern fun and humor, The 
third story, which iscalled *The Proud Little Grain of Wheat,’ iseven more delighttul in its way 

Bel hind the White Brick,’ also a story of dreamland or fairy character, closes the book, which ts 
prettily illustrated by Birch.”’ 

**Elizabeth is as charming a girl creation as **Elizabeth is one of the most wit yk 
Mrs. Burnett's boy hero, Little Lord Fauntieroy.”’? | Mrs. Burnett's child heroines.’’—London <Athe 
— London Graphic. naeum, 








UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ Illustrated by RK. B. Birch, Square 8vo, 
$2.00.—* Sara Crewe.’ Illustrated by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.50, 


“ . ‘ ; nn ; Te 
Expiation. | The Lawton Girl. 
Ry OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. | By HAROLD FREDERIC. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa 
i2mo, cloth, $1.U0; paper, 50 cents, per, 50 cents. 
‘A masterly sketch of life in Arkansas dur- | A power ul piece of romantic realism, chara 
aie ‘ } terizing vividly not only the personages of the 
the war of the rebellion, when the rural 


novel, but the entire social lite of the town in 
population were plundered in turn by Confede- | which the scene is laid. The story has a very 





Tni , | an tic side. an , 3 

ate or Union troops, and by bands of maraud- strong human an 1 pathetic side, an ithe triais, 
, or fi . { struggles, and accomplishments of Phe Lawton 

ers. The interest never flags, Itis one of the | Girl are depicted with much sympathy and deii- 


strongest stories of the season.’’—N. Y. Sun. | cacy of touch, 
THREE FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN. 
rT = vT = “= ™ r ~ ~ P ) rr . . a . ° 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
lranslated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND by T. 8S, PERRY. With Portrait. 12m: 
From the French of the Same Author. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE AN- |} THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARL 
CIENT REGIME. With Portrait, 12mo. LOUISE. With portrait, 12mo. 
{In Press. | Lin Press. 


The strong interest attaching to the great figures of an era like that following the French Rev 
mand preceding the Empire is reflected in this volume, relating to Josephine 


t 
First Consul, The author has drawn upon contemporary memoirs and correspondence for the mate 
rials for his lively, gossipy account of the life and manners of the period, for his pen portraits of t! 
fumous personages, for countiess anecdotes, and for his vivid deserip come of important incidents. 


Bright Skies and Dark! English Lands, Letters, and 
Shadows. kings 





~* . 
By Rev. HENRY M. Firetp, D.D. Svo, $1.50. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL V I.—From Celt 
’ 5 Tia Sunn 2 eval y —_ 

A charming narrative of the author's recent to Tudor. 12mo, $1.80. Vol. LL—Ft 
journeyings in the Southern States, not only de- Elizabeth to Anne, 12mo, $1.50 
scriptive and pleasantly historical in its pictures, **The whole book is characterized by a grac 
but containing much that is instructive and sug- ful daintiness that removes the study of Engilis 
gestive in its examination of social and political | literature from drudgery and makes it a charm- 
problems. ing recreation.’’— Boston Journa 


EMIGRATION AN D IMMIG RATION. 
A Study tn Social Science. By RICHMOND M. SMITH, Professor of Political Eeonomy and $ i 
Science in Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50, 


CONTENTS. —Introduction—The History of Emigration—History of 
ind Population— Political — f Immigration—The Economie G: 











‘ e 
tion with American Labor—Social Effects of Immigration—Assiste: x 
Protecting the Bmigrant—Chiness Imimigration—Legislat:ve Re stric at —i 
Question of Principie and of Method, 
‘One of the most thoughtful and useful books **One of the most useful and significant studies 
of the new year. The poutical and social effectsot | insociaiscience that have been published in recent 
inmigration are caretully studied,"—N. ¥. Sun. | years.’’—Philadelphia Presa. 
- ° _ x: 
> N > Ag ' | ha ] iY 14,7 
The Negro Question. he Index Guide 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 12mo, 75 cents, To Travel and Art Study in Eurot New 
} ee . evised edition, By Lat ETT? I MIS, 
The address which Mr. Cable delivered in reply . “M.OW y Garay 
the memorable speech by the late Henry W. a dade oat 
( ee ee ' " Art Galleries, with New Maps, Ta . Routes 
\dy is the leading feature of this volume, 7 ' } = 
ch also contains the ** open letters’? by Mr. ' cs : ; ; 
t isvu, § 
** The va tthe gs s = It 
‘Mr. Cable’s famous papers make astirring | WOu'd be worth purchasing if only : 
YY } a fant S t s. 1 ns of Baie - 
ne that will be read with interest."'—Brvok- f rai ma ‘ riv t Q i t 
: f of z lf t lies =a) dx A bist 
t Eagle. art illustrations. "—N. ¥. Brening Post, 
+,* For sale by all hookse llers, yr sent, y st} tid, en? . » af price > y the Puwl¥ishters. 
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The Tempest, King Henry LV, Part 1, 
Merchant of Venice, King Henry IV. Part I1,, 


King Henry the Eighth, 
Julius Cesar, 

Richard the Second, 
Macbeth, 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 
King Henry the Fifth, 
King John, 
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Hamlet, 

Much Ado About Nothing, 
Romeo and Jultet, 

Othello, 

Twelfth Night, 

All’s Well that Ends Well, 
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Taming of the Shrew, 


Complete in Forty Volumes. 


The only illustrated school edition of Shakespeare in the world. 


critical comments of all the leading editors, 


RoBERT BROWNING. 
RoOiFE, Litt. D., 


Tue Sevect Poems o1 
Edited, with Notes, by WrLLiAM J. 
HERSEY. 


and HELOISE E. 


























sketch of tneiife of Browning, a chronological table of his works, a list 
ot the books most useful in the study of Browning, and carefuliy selected 
criticisms by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and 
Others, 


merit of being convenient in size. It is eminently suitabie for use in 
schools and private classes,’’— Beacon, Boston. 


Introduction to this volume includes Macaulay's 
Biography of Goldsmith (from the * Encyclopge- 
dia Britannica’), withselections from memoirsof 
the poet by Thackeray, George Colman the | 
Younger, Campbell, Forster, and Irving. 


Goldsmith. 


SELECT POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
ume (revised in 1586) contsins the ELEGY WRIT- 


ON THE SPRING, ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE 
Cat, ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE, 
THE PROGRESS OF PorsY, THE BARD, and To 
ADVERSITY, with the history of each Poem, and 
copious Notes. The Introduction includes The 
Life of Gray by Robert Carruthers (from the 

* Encyclopeedia Britannica’) and William Howitt's 
description of Stoke-Pogis (from the * Homes 
and Haunts ot the British Poets.’ 


Gray. 
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This volume is prefaced by an Introduction, which includes a brief 


‘The volume is a good first book in Browning, and it has the additional | 
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This vol- | 


TEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, with the Odes | 


Price per Volume, Paper, 40 cents, Cloth, 56 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 






Cymbeline, 
The Comedy of Errors, 
Antony and Cleopatra, 


Measure for Measure, 


Merry Wives of Windsor, 


Love's Labour’s Lost, 
Timon of Athens, 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, 


Trotlus and Cressida, 
Henry VI, Part J. 


Teachers iuterested in the study of Shakespeare’s works should send for pamphlet containing Dr. 


Tue BLoT IN THE 


Dramas, by ROBERT BROWNING. 


Henry VI, Part //,, 
Henry VI, Part 111, 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 


The Two Noble Kinsmen, 


The Winter's Tale, 
Richard the Third, 
King Lear, 

Venus and Adonts, etc., 
Sonnets, 


Titus Andronicus, 


Price, per Volume, Paper, 40 Cents; Cloth, 56 Cents. 


article on ** School Courses in Shakespeare,’’ which may be obtuined free of cost, upon application to the publishers, 
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This volume contains A BLOT IN THE ‘SCUTCHEON, COLOMBE’'S BIRTH- 


DAY, and A Soun’s TRAGEDY. 


It is pretaced by a long and valuabie 


Intro- 


duction, and supplemented by many pages of elaborate notes, and has the 
advantage of an interesting letter from Mr. Lawrence Barrett upon th: 
production, under his management, in Washington and other cities in th 


‘Macaulay. 

















Milton. 


‘** a volume invaluable to the Browning student.’ 
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fuce, JOHN STUART MILL'S review and Professor 


HENRY MORLEY'S Introduction to the Lays. 


United States, of the drama which gives its title to the book. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1890, 


| The Week. 


WE have, during the past two years, at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners, asked vari- 
ous Pennsylvania newspapers and other good 
people of that State to tellus if they kuew 
what the Philadelphia Press meant when 
it said, in 1885, upon Matthew Quay be- 
ing talked of for the State Treasurer- 
ship, that his nomination would ‘take 
the lid from off the State Treasury, and 
uncover secrets before which Republicans 
would stand dumb.” This has been an ex- 
tremely important question ever since Mr 
e 1 


Quay became Chairman of the Republican 
ational Committee and recipient of the vast 


sums for campaign purposes put into his 
hands by Wanamaker and others. But we 
have asked it in vain. The answer, we 
learned very soon, could have been given 
by at least 200 respectable men in Philade! 
phia and by the editors of various papers, 
including one of such high standing as the 
Public Ledger, But it never came, and Quay 
kept on growing in power and influence, and 
Wanamaker in piety, with this extraordi- 
nary ‘‘ secret” in possession of a large propor- 
tion of the nominally religious community. 
The patience of some good men in Phila- 
delphia was, however, at last worn out, and 
some weeks ago they put the damning facts 
of Quay’s career in possession of the New 
York World, which printed them with sub- 
stantial correctness. Unhappily, owing to 
the sensational way in which that paper 
is edited, its ‘‘revelations”’ do not make 
the impression on the public mind which 
in many cases they ought to make, and which 
in this case they ought to have made. In 
fact, the story fell rather flat on the public 
ear. But it ought not to have fallen flat on 
(QJuay’s ear, or on Wanamaker’s, or on Presi- 
dent Harrison’s. The President in particu- 
lar ought to have been roused by it into 
burning activity. He ought not to have 
delayed one hour after it was brought 
to his notice in calling on Quay to sue the 
World for libel, or else cease all relations 
with the White House, and in calling on 
Wanamaker to say whether he knew ot 
these things, and had reason to believe 
them true before he took office, and if so 
to take himself promptly back to his store. 
The chief charge against Quay, which has 
not as yet been denied by any one, is that he 
was guilty of more than one defalcation as 
State Treasurer, having taken out of the 
Treasury on one occasion $260,000, and on 
another $400,000, and used both sums, or a 
large part of them, in some form of gam 
ling, and that he was helped by party friends, 
when discovery became inevitable, to make 
ip the amount lost, at least in part, to avoid a 
great party scandal. 


There has not been in the history of re- 


t 





ture text for purposes of argument or illus 
tration than that made by Mr. Henry C. Lea 
in his open letter to the President on the sub 
ject of these revelations concerning Quay 

** The heads thereof judge for reward, and the 
priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
thereof divine for money; vet will they lean 
upon the Lord and say, ls not the Lord among 
us? None evil can come among us. Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake be ploughed as aa field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps.” 
Could there be a more vivid description than 
this of the condition of the Republican Ad 
ministration? Almost every word of it 
strikes like the kKnout and draws blood. Part 
of its extraordinary appropriateness comes 
from the fact that the present Administra 
tion was really started as a semi-religious en- 
terprise. There was, before the President left 
Indianapolis, a farewell service in the church 
of which he was elder, in which the pastor 
addressed him personally, in the style of Bos 
suet to Louis XLV., and the audience dissoalv 
edin tears. Then there were the family pray- 
ers in the parlor-car on the road to Washing 
ton, to which Stove-Polish Morse drew pub 
lic attention as a sign that there was no in- 
compatibility between religion and politics 
Then there was Wanamaker’s great and 
much advertised Sunday-school activity in 
Philadelphia, and numerous newspaper pic 
tures of the good man’s rushing home from 
Washington every week to conduct the 
Sunday-morning exercises in the institution 
Then Private-Secretary Halford started a 
Bible class, the news of which was tele 
and the New 


York Jndependent came to the rescue of all 


graphed all over the country 


these good men, with invective worthy of 


Tertul ian, when ny one questioned the 





mode in which they had won the Presidency, 
or criticised the way in which they were 
carrying on the Government. We are not 
sure whether Clarkson opened with pra 
each day in which he decapitated a hundre 
postmasters in order to show the world the 
falsity of the President's promises in his 
letter of ac ceptance, but we think it very 


likely. There appears to be hardly any 
, 











form of hypocrisy in which this venal 
company have not been indulging, and 
there was no check to it ur Potter 
et loose on the Presider gton’s 
pew, the honest wrath wl cood 
men were feeling But i t affect the 
President in the least. Why not? Because, 
like those judges and priests and prophets of 
whom the text speaks, he leaned on the 
Lord and said: ‘‘ Is not the Lord among us? 
None evil can come amvung us But they 
were mistake The Lord wiil not let people 
o thie ann : hi 

samue Randa 1 On Suncayv alter a 
neering illness borne with great fortitude 
He was a man of remarl v of the 
I isi tss is NS I Nd she T he at Datir vr 
or persuading) order. In a committee-room 
he was all-powerful, as an orator he made 
no mark He had a strong character, 


30 — a  - a Ps eee 
which mpressed seid deepiy on thase 
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Laie ind it Was r \ s! 
versonal integrity N dv ever sed 
| g l r accused 
him of corruption in its minor forn 
While helping hundreds to make fortunes 


through the legis!ation 
he himself lived modestly and died 


But he nevertheless set a most « 


example in politics, for he sat in Congress 
for years as the Democratic representative of 
a Republican district n the uncones 
condition that he should steadily su; \ 
publican manufacturers obtair | - 
orin saving themselves from losses 
business through taxatior In other w 

he served for vears in Congress ally 


as a Democrat, but really as a R 


doing his best to destrov and bury 

old and well-established Den rut 

touching both the tariff and . 
of the pr Vinee of rovVeTD! 

the interest of its political opyx : 


is difficult to know what nam 


to ardle of this sort without seen 

speak harshly ( f the le i j lf Sule pit s 
became at all common,they would, of cours 
not only make party government impos 

but destroy all contidence between n 

man in political life Phat such roles at 
possible is largely due to the great n 

cal difficulties in the wav of 

posed by the size and 

House of R preeentatives Speec! that w 
be heard is possible only to the stentorians.ow 
ing to the vastness of the space to be tf t and 
noisiness permitted to thase wl 

to listen. The result is to give great 

to methods which, if they had xpla 
ed and defended in close and sharp debat 
would soon be confined to men of less honesty 
and less ability than Mr. Randall As matters 
stand, the Democratic party is 1 \ 
not lost, but has been « \ ed fr I 4 great 
hindrance and embarrassment, by his death 
But it must be pu is credit that he was 
the determined foe of corruption and bery 


on a small scale and for individual ends, and 
> ) rr, } ? rr yr) »t ] tr ) 
he was largely instrumental in br 
, 


» by = 7 , ¢ es >, : } 
about the defeat of the Force Bill ; but whe 





- > oeyry b r } | a , 
ther the R publica rt Democra party 
r . , +) } 
profited more by this would be hard t 
sav t would certainly have given the for 


It is long since there has been a vear when 


the tide set so strongly in favor of one party 


‘ 


in the local elections all over the country as 


has been the case with the Democrats thus 

far this vear. The drift is most strongly 
: 

marked in the President's own State. In the 


K wnship elections two years ago.the Re pub 
licans secured 514 of the trustees and the 


Democrats but 490: last week the totals were 


only 398 Republicans against 608 Demo- 
crats. The Republican organs are trying to 
explain away all these evidences of popular 
feeling by the claim that, in the words of the 
Philadelphia Press, ‘‘ local questions are al- 
Ways uppermost in these elections, and this 


fact was true to an unusual degree in the 
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municipal and township contests of this 
But this theory is not accepted by 
authority as the Indianapo- 
lis News, an independent journal which 
supported Hfarrison, and which — says: 
““Local questions and candidates were 
given special consideration, but the 
general result is due to the prevailing dis- 
satisfaction of the people in Indiana, just as 


year,” 


such good 


in other States, over a condition of things 
for which the Republican party, in its heed- 
less adherence to discriminating and monopo- 
ly-sustaining legislation, is believed to be 
largely responsible. The lesson of the elec- 
tion is not alone to be found in Indiana, but 
it is made equally conspicuous in other 
States where there was voting yesterday.” 


The Democratic opponents of the secret 
official ballot will find little comfort in the 
returns from the elections in the contested 
legislative districts of NRhode Island on Sat- 
urday. It has been the custom in that State 
for several years for the Republicans to buy 
enough votes in these second elections 
to enable them to secure the Legislature, 
and thus put in the Governor’s chair the man 
who had failed of election by the people. It 
is well known that Republican candi- 
dates for Governor have been ‘ bled” 
more generously to carry a few of these 
elections than they have for an entire State 
election. The secret official ballot has made 
further use of this money unwise because 
unprofitable. It does not bring the votes 
any longer, for the men who take it cannot 
be followed to the polls to see if they keep 
their bad bargain. The result is that Rhode 
Island is likely henceforth to be permanently 
a Democratic State. 





Ex Gov. Long, Collector Beard, and other 
Republican managers in Massachusetts have 
conceived the idea of making suffrage for 
women in municipal elections a feature of 
party policy. In his speech at the confer- 
ence which brought forward this plan, ex- 
iov. Long said that the Republicans had 
no issue on which to go before the people 
of the State at the next election, and urged 
that they would gain strength as a 
party by taking up this cause. We 
observe, however, that the Boston Journal 
dissents very pointedly from this theory, 
and urges the majority in the Legislature 
not to be carried away by it. The truth is, 
that experience shown it to be ha- 
zardous business for a party to urge an 
extension of the suffrage as a party mea- 
sure. The Republican leaders in Congress 
gave the ballot to the negro twenty years 
ago, in the confident expectation that this 
policy would insure’ their permanent 
control of every Southern State; but it 
was hardly before 
every one of those States was in the hands 
of the Democrats. It is by no 
improbable that if the Republicans in Massa- 
chusetts should give women the suffrage in 
city elections, they would find within a few 
years that they had only helped the Demo- 
crats to recover control of the city govern- 
ment of Boston. 


has 


half -a-dozen years 


means 
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A formidable petition has been sent to 
Congress from Massachusetts in favor of an 
increased appropriation for the work of the 
National Civil-Service Commission. It re- 
quests Congress to grant not merely the $53,- 
000 asked for by the Commission, but also 
the additional sum needed for such extension 
of the system under the present law as the 
Commission recommend, and as, with the 
President’s approval, they may be able to 
effect. The signers, who. come from all 
the cities of the State and 171 towns, num- 
ber 1,287, and include the Governor and the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, five ex- 
Governors, the Secretary of the com- 
monwealth, the State Treasurer, the 
State Auditor and the Democratic candi- 
date for State Auditor, six of the 
eight members of the Governor’s Council, 
the President of the State Senate and all the 
Senators, five ex-Presidents of the Senate, 
the Speaker and 120 members of the House 
of Representatives, the Chairman and Secre- 
tary and 19 members of the Republican 
State Committee, the Chairman and Secre- 
tary and 18 members of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, the U. S. Collector of 
the Port of Boston and the ex-Collector, 
twelve ex-members of Congress, an ex-Secre- 
tary of War of the United States, an ex-Dis- 
trict Attorney of the United States, and the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. No one who is familiar with Massa- 
chusetts can question the broadly represen- 
tative character of the petition. If Congress 
ventures to ignore it, an additional and pow- 
erful influence will be added to those which 
are threatening to make Massachusetts a 
Democratic State. 





The discussion in the United States Senate 
upon the Mortana election contest is one of 
the most humiliating exhibitions of parti- 
sanship which have been made therein many 
years. Having decided to seat the Republi- 
can claimants without regard to the evidence, 
the Republican Senators take little or no part 
in the debate on the merits of the case. 
They absent themselves in a body forthe 
greater part of the time, leaving the Demo- 
cratic Senators to make their arguments to 
themselves alone. Probably this is the 
most agreeable course under the circum- 
stances, for the Democratic arguments cannot 
be answered by anybody. Thesimple fact 
is, that the Republican majority has decided 
to ‘“‘go behind the returns” of the Montana 
election, and seat two Senators who never 
were legally elected, and who only obtained 
their certificate by methods like those of the 
old Carpet-Bag Returning Boards. Day after 
day the Democratic Senators have set forth 
the truth in this indefensible performance 
with unanswerable clearness and force, and 
the Republican Senators are merely waiting 
for them to stop talking in order to vote as 
they have determined. 





The country has grown accustomed to 
reckless displays of demagogism regarding 





the Chinese question, but the House of 
Representatives has recently passed a_ bill 
which is calculated to startle the most cyni- 
cal observer. Under the pretence of amend- 
ing the Census Act, the lower branch of 
Congress declared in favor of a new system 
of excluding Chinese more rigorous than 
anything heretofore suggested. It was pro- 
vided that each Chinese person enumerat- 
ed in the census shall be given an 
engraved certificate, to be duly numbered 
and registered in the census oflice, containing 
all the particulars necessary fully and accu- 
rately to identify such person ; that this cer- 
tificate shall be the sole evidence of the 
right of such person to be and remain in the 
United States ; and that any Chinese person 
found thereafter in the country without 
such certificate shall be either imprisoned or 
sentenced to deportation. In short, under 
the guise of an amendment to the Census 
Act, it was proposed to pass an exclusive 
law of the most offensive sort imaginable 
—a law which would constitute an insult to 
the Chinese nation, and which would be ad- 
mirably calculated to provoke reprisals up- 
on Americans resident or travelling in 
China. 





Fortunately there is hope that the coun- 
try may be saved from the disgrace of 
such a performance. The representatives 
alike of American merchants and of Ameri- 
can missionary societies in relations with 
China have sent to the Senate earnest pro- 
tests against concurrence with the action 
of the House, and a brief discussion in the 
upper branch the other day indicates that 
they may prove effective. Indeed, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
already modified two or three of the most 
offensive provisions, so that, for example, 
diplomatic officers, merchants, students, and 
travellers are excepted from the operation of 
the law, and so that a Chinaman found with- 
out a census certificate may have the right by 
competent evidence to show that he is enti- 
tled to be in this ‘‘land of the free and home 
of the brave,’ even if the enumerator, 
through carelessness or design, neglected to 
note his presence. At the same time 
the Senators and Representatives from 
the Pacific Slope are outspoken against these 
amendments, and declare their firm purpose 
to secure the final passage of the law in 
practically the same brutal form that it went 
through the House; so that there is still ur- 
gent need for an emphatic expression of 
public opinion on the subject. 





Efforts on the part of the House and 
Senate Republicans to come to an agreement 
in caucus respecting silver legislation are re- 
ported from day to day. The failure to 
reach an agreement thus far is due in part 
to the fact that the silver question is not 
suited to caucus adjustment, and in part to 
the fact that the differences of opinion in 
the two bodies are very decided. The 
Republican party has not put itself 
on any platform respecting silver which 
can bind the conscience or the vote of 
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any member. The House members favor 


the Windom bill, as modified in the Coin 
age Committee. The Senators favor the 
Senate bill, or the Jones bill, as it is some 


times called. The former provides for the 
issue Of Treasury certificates to any extent 
on the deposit of silver bullion at its market 
The latter the 

of bullion on Government account 


price. simply continues 

iPchase 
raising the monthly purchase to $4,500,000, 
but not requiring the coinage of the same. 
There is a marked difference the 


two plans, although they will surely come to 


between 


the same thing in the end—/. ¢ , a parting of 
company between silver and = gold coin 
and a premium on the latter in the 
market. Which of the two plans 


would accomplish this the more speedily 
But the Windom pian is, 
It 
is complicated and obscure to the common 
mind. Therefore its of 
are not so good as those of the Jones bill, 


no man can say. 
° 


Ol 


the two, much harder to understand. 


chances passing 
which will, however, meet some obstacles of 
its own in the course of parliamentary pro 
ceedings. There is no good reason for the 
Government's buying one kind of property 
and issuing paper money against it, and not 
buying another kind. Cotton, for example, 
would furnish as good security for Treasury 
notes as silver bullion. It fluctuates as little as 
silver bullion. Much might be said at this 
time in favor of the It is 
hardly possible that the Jones bill will get 


corn in crib 
through both houses without having some 
amendment tacked upon it which will make 


it ridiculous and nugatory, 


It appears now that all the talk about re- 
ciprocity in the Pan-American Conference 
that is, all of ovr talk—dwindled into a ge- 
neral recommendation that reciprecity trea- 
ties be negotiated between the several coun- 
tries of the American hemisphere, each mak- 
ing tariff concessions so that the peculiar 
products of each may be introduced free 
into all the others. It appears, also, that the 
particular negotiation that Mr. Blaine had in 
hand with the Argentine Republic was only 
a fishing excursion to see what he could 
catch. The American delegates, Messrs. Flint 
Argentine 
delegates whether they spoke by authority 
of the State Department, said that they did 
not; and when asked whether they could 


and Coolidge, when asked by the 


promise the admission of wool free of duty, 
they said they could not. The Argentines 
then offered complete and full reciprocity on 
condition that their wool should be admit- 
ted free in our ports. All this 1 
characteristic of Mr. Blaine that we <« 
true. He wanted 
show for his 
thought that it 
that he 
reciprocity, but had been balked 
Argentines. In order to get reci 


s so 
on 
clude it must be some 

work, 
a 1 
had tried to get 
by the 


winter's 
would be 


thing to 


rou 


and he 
thing to show 


rr 


pr 
things were needed, viz.: the consent of the 
South Americans, and the consent of Con 
gress, He fished in both directions at the 
same time. It would appear that he failed 


succeeded 


Argentin 


where he wished to succeed, and 
where he wished to fail 


es 


The 








ocity, two | 
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Nation. 


were ready to meet him, but Chairman Me 
Kinley was not 

The Committee on Banking of the Par 
American Conference bas recommended the 
establishment of an international bank, under 
a charter of the United States Government 
to exercise all of the usual banking powers 
except that of Issuing circulating notes, One 
of our morning contemporaries, discussit 


this matter 
is that 


timittee 


by the e 


Conference should 


Says that ** the 


j 
tl 


recommend to 


re 


ve dt 


gress of the United States the | 
eneral a under which an int 
al bank can be organized. 

not so read the report 
spatch on this subject in the s 


** The 


the estat 


per 


Says: 
io} 

Mishmen 

to 


be 


al American bank 


United States national charter, with branche 


re 


Committec 


t f 


anized 


tl 


ect prope 


it 


PASS Le 


recommend 


al 
ua 


ternational 


Con 


an internation 


or agencies in the several represent d coun 
tries, and, as incident thereto, suggests t 
the delegates of the United States the 
desirability of submitting this report to 
the President of the United States with 
a view that, should he deem it proper, 
he may recommend to the Congress 
of the United States the enactment of a 
charter for an international American bank, 
for the benetit and enlargement of the com 


merce of the Americas 
about a genera! act, 
a general act 
contemplated is a spe 


international bank by 
Government. 


a charter is not to be 


1 
t 


This says nothing 


he 


sie 
cle 


supposed 


is not contemplated 


_— 
chart 


} 


and it is ve ry pl 
\ }, 


r 


ult 


4 


| nited 


1 that 


tit 


ft an 


States 


That Congress will grant such 


It involves 


a radical change in our theories of 
government. The National Bank Act was 
passed as an auxiliary to the financial arn 
of the Government in tbe prosecution of the 
war, and the theory that the lending of money 
to the Government is an indispensable re 
quisite to achbarter under that act has never 
been abandoned, each bank being still re 
juired to have a certain nu im of its 
capital invested in United States bonds 
whether it issues circulating notes or 
Congress might consent to some changes 
the present law to bring it nearer to the views 
of the Pan-American Committee, 1 that 
will give any serious attent to a speci 
charter for an international bank is most im 
probable. In our judgment ought 

do so. 

An association has been fort n . 
country to getup at ister pet to t 
Czar of Russia in behalf of e Siberiar T 
soners, Which, praiseworthy as its object is 
is rather unfortunate in its phrase , lt 
sets out by informing the ¢ that the end of 
his Government and ours is substantially t 
sal & proposition whic f ately 
a great many people would disput Phere 
ought not to be disputal propositions in a 

> ” : : i 
petition. But the passage most open to cri 
ticism is that in which bis mercy is invoke 

n account of the sympathy he showed the 
United States during the war of the Rebel 
lion; and it is hinted that it was the presence 
of his war-ships ‘tin our harbors” which 
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ers ‘ s acwed ff it ews by 
CANCE he I mh thie T posa admit 
ficers Ww the Frenc ised te 
‘ \ ion, to regiments hitherto 
TeSeTVe I hase W m the InAans by A 
tt Tevin call ‘*bor of noble 
l We ibt. however, if there is thus 
far \ LY his « } t spire doubts 
stohis s \ I s, as has been said, 
. vn is a you! Prussian let 
ant g be expected t act who 
I nd self s ke V Tatsead t 1 pas n 
¢ is } wer It the last century his 
perfor Ss wou have excited little or 
surp What makes them seem queer 
w is the ht which they throw on th 
reditary principle when embodied in abso 
itisn ind applied to the government of 
a highly complex social organization like 
Germany The attempt of a heady youth 
to 1 use f it suddenly brings out all 
its absurdity, and will probably greatly 
hasten its abolition. Its only chance of pro 
longing its existence in any country lies in 
hiding itself, as in England, behind a respon 
: 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN CORRUPT-PRAC- 
TICES ACT. 


New York has the honor to be the first 
State in the Union to put a law modelled up- 
on the English Corrupt-Practices Act upon 
its statute-books. That Governor Hill, 
after obstinately refusing for three years 
to allow the State to secure a_ Bal. 
lot-Reform Law, should have consented 
to sign such an act, is one of the most 
inscrutable performances of his public ca- 
reer. In spite of his laborious constitutional 
objections to ballot reform, there is no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that bis real reason 
for opposing it is, that he and his most 
powerful party followers believe it would 
be a fatal obstacle to the po'itical methods 
by which they have been in the habit of 
carrying elections. Yet the Corrupt-Prac- 
tices Act, which was designed by its author, 
Senator Saxton, as a reform measure se- 
quential to his Ballot Bill, is certain to prove 
to be a formidable if not fatal obstacle to 
those same methods. If its enactment had 
been accompanied by that of the Ballot Bill, 
the two measures together would have com- 
pletely abolished the most pernicious evils 
of our elections. 

By itself the Corrupt-Practices Act is cer- 
tain to accomplish most salutary reforms. 
Its provisions, which are very minute and 
stringent, are aimed both against the briber 
and the bribed. The former is forbidden, 
either by himself or through any other per- 
son, to influence in any possible man 
ner, either by bribery, loan, persuasion, pro- 
mise of money or oflice or anything of 
value, the vote of another ; and the latter is 
forbidden to submit to such influence either 
by voting in accordance with it or by re 
fraining from voting. The specifications 
are drawn with great minuteness, and cover 
any possible form of bribery—intluence, bet- 
ting, intimidation, coercion, or restraint, or 
threats of reduced wages by employers by the 
use of ‘* pay envelopes,” and all the other fa- 
iniliar methods. Every point seems to be care- 
fully covered by specific mention, except 
that of ‘‘ assessments” upon candidates. That 
is not forbidden in terms, but it is not un- 
likely that the evil will be found to have 
been greatly diminished, if not practically 
abolished, by the requirement of sworn pub- 
lication of all expenditures after election. 

It is this requirement which is, in fact, the 
vital point of the new law. We have had 
on our statute-books since 1842 a com. 
paratively stringent law against the im- 
proper use of money in elections, but it 
has been a dead letter, simply because 
there was no means by which a_ public 
accounting could be required of the amount 
of money actually spent. Now, such an ac 
counting can be demanded in a manner 
which will make the corrupt use of large 
sums of money practically impossible with 
out peril of detection and punishment, for 
the Saxton Law says: 


‘*Every candidate who is voted for at any 
public election held within this State shall, 
within ten days after such election, file, as 
hereinafter provided, an itemized statement, 
showing in detail all the moneys contributed 
or expended by him, directly or indirectly, by 
himself or through any other person, in aid of 





his election. Such statement shall give the 
names of the various persons who received 
such moneys, the specific nature of each item, 
and the purpose for which it was expended or 
contributed. There shall be attached to such 
statement an affidavit subscribed and sworn to 
by such candidate, setting forth in substance 
that the statement thus made isin all respects 
true, and that the same is a full and detailed 
statement of all moneys so contributed or ex- 
pended by him directly or indirectly, by bim- 
self or through any other person, in aid of his 
election.” 

These sworn statements must be filed by all 
candidates for State offices with the Secretary 
of State, and by all candidates for local and 
municipal offices with the county clerks. 
Failure or neglect by a candidate to file them 
will be a misdemeanor, punishable by im- 
prisonment in a county jail for not less than 
three months nor more than one year. Any 
elected candidate who is convicted of using 
bribery or any form of undue influence men- 
tioned in the law, either through himself or 
his agent, not only will be punished by im- 
prisonment, but will have to forfeit his office. 
Any voter convicted of accepting a bribe of 
any sort will be punished by imprisonment of 
not less than three months and not more than 
one year, and will be excluded from the 
right of suffrage for five years. 

It is easy to see that the sworn publication 
of itemized accounts of every dollar received, 
the source from which it comes, and the 
use to which it is put, will be of enormous 
advantage to the cause of honest elections. 
These sworn statements will be open to the 
public, and the politicians may depend upon 
it that they will all be published in the 
newspapers. It will be possible, of course, so 
long as wedo not have a law providing for 
the printing and distribution of the ballots at 
the public expense, for candidates to use 
considerable sums of money for those pur 
poses. They can swear that certain sums 
were necessary for the printing of ballots, 
and certain other sums for the hiring of men 
to distribute them the polls, but they 
will have to  ¢ itemized accounts 
in both cases. It wiil be very difticult for a 
candidate in this city who has been “‘ as- 
sessed,” say, for $10,000 or $20,000, to ac- 
count for the use of all that money without 
making himself liable to some of the penalties 
of the law for undue influence of one kind 
or another. 

There are several defects in the law which 
make it inferior to its English model. The 
most serious, next to not forbidding ‘‘as- 
sessments,”’ is the lack of a requirement for 
sworn publication by campaign committees. 
This was embodied in the Jaw which passed 
one house of the Massachusetts Legislature 
last year, and it would have greatly strength- 
ened Mr. Saxton’s measure. The Massachu- 
setts bill not only prescribed a penalty for a 
failure to make a return, but also for a 
false statement in a return, which we are 
surprised to see is wholly lacking in the Sax- 
ton Law. In other respects, however, the lat- 
ter is a much stronger measure than the Mas 
sachusetts proposal, and we are confident that 
in practice it will be found to work well in 
spite of the defects. Publicity of expendi- 
tures is a requirement of intinite possibilities 
for good. It would have been of great addi- 
tional advantage if we conld have had with 





it, as the English law has, a provision fixing 
a maximum of expenditure in all cases. In 
some recent comments upon the operation of 
this provision in the English act, we remark- 
ed that it had proved unnecessary because 
in practice the naximum had been found to 
be at least one-third higher than the actual 
expenditure. A valued English  corre- 
spondent, who has the best of reasons for 
speaking intelligently upon the subject, as- 
sures us that what has kept the expenditure 
so low has been the fear in the mind of the 
candidate, or of his agent, of exceeding the 
maximum and of thus causing the former 
to lose his seat if elected. Ile says the 
‘‘maximum limit looms largely in the agent's 
mind, and is the most useful of weapons to 
keep down expenses everywhere on every- 
thing.” That is a very serong argument in 
its favor. 

It will be seen that while the Saxton Law 
is not a perfect measure, it is a most impor- 
tant step in advance. It will be much easier 
to amend and strengthen it than it was to 
secure its adoption. 


THE PROPOSED DUTY ON FLAX. 
Tue howl that is now going up from the 
Republican manufacturers of New England 
is likely to cause us to forget that the tariff 
is being revised by and for its friends, but 
much information is being elicited showing 
who are the friends of particular duties and 
the reasons for such friendships. There has 
been an occasional suspicion that some of 
these friends were not entirely disinterested 
in their affection, and the present action of 
Mr. McKinley's Committee is bringing to 
light some dissensions among friends that 
are distressing. ‘Phe proposal of this com- 
mittee to double the duty on raw flax is an 
instance of this kind. At the series of hear- 
ings last January, in which the Com- 
mittee allowed the manufacturers of this 
country to march up the hill in order to 
give them the privilege of marching down 
again, certain linen-manufacturers asked for 
free raw material, while others opposed any 
change in the duties, and even asked for 
some increase. The latter frankly admitted 
tbat the lack of any tlax grown in this coun- 
try suitable for spinning into fine yarn 
forced them to import their raw material, 
while they gave no suflicient reasons for 
their demands. As the Mills bill put flax 
on the free list, while the present Committee 
proposes to double the duty, a review of the 
subject will throw light on the character of 
the arguments that prevailed with them. 

In spite of the tariff, no linen cloth, with 
the exception of a small amount of coarse 
towelling, is made in this country, and no 
flax fit for spinning into linen is grown here, 
Five or six large mills, and as many small 
ones, engaged in making thread and twine, 
represent our linen industry. The total 
capital invested does not exceed ten millions 
of dollars, and the annual product of five 
millions is about the same as the sum annu- 
ally paid in duties on the imports of flax and 
linen. This meagre showing is not due to 
any lack of enterprise on the part of our 
manufacturers, but the historian of the linen 
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industry can point to some forty or fift 
i } 


y 
mills that have sunk several millions of do! 

lars in the vain attempt to make a profit in 
the manufacture of linen. The American 
Linen Company of Fall River, the Willi 

mantic Linen Company, and the Spragu 
Linen Company, not to mention others, are 
monuments of failure, and largely from the 
difficulty in getting their raw material. The 
strength and durability of linen, however, 
make it superior to other fibres, and a duty 
of 40 per cent. enables a few mills to make 
shoe-thread and twine. 

There is a great deal of flax grown in this 
country, especially in the Northwest. Con- 
siderably more than a million acres are an 
nually sown with flax, and the crop of 
twelve or thirteen million bushels of seed 
brings in the market a dollar or more a 
bushel. The Western farmer enjoys a sub 
stantial protection for this crop in the duties 
on linseed oi] and oil cake, the products of 
the seed. He uses flax as a first crop on 
new ground, sows the seed thinly, and the 
piants grow luxuriantly, without cultiva 
tion, bearing a beavy crop of seed at the 
ends of the many branches. When the seed 
is fully ripe, the flax is cut by a horse 
reaper, the seed threshed out by machine, 
and the straw is left in a tangled mass on the 
tield to be burned; and yet fine-dressed flax 
is worth from tive toseven hundred dollars a 
ton at the milis, and it is estimated that over 
a million tons of this Western tlax are an 
nually burned to get rid of it. The MeKin 
ley Committee is ready to be persuaded that 
a simple increase of the tariff will enable the 
farmer to market his flax at these prices, but 
itis no more possible to metamorphose this 
straw, which can yield only a short, coarse 
fibre, into the valuable product than it is to 
gather figs from thistles, and intelligent 
farmers know it in spite of resolutions by 
boards of trade, 

Fine tlax can enly be produced by great 
care in its cultivation and subsequent treat 
ment. The French or Belgian farmer rarely 
plants more than a half or a quarter of an 
acre in flax. The ground is thoroughly 1 
nured, and ploughed, harrowed, and spaded 
until the soil is as light and fine as ina mar 
ket garden; the seed is sewn thickly, and 
the growing plants must be kept free from 
weeds. This necessary weeding is generally 
done by the farmers’ wives and children on 
their hands and knees. As the plants stand 
thickly together, the stalks grow long and 
slender, without branches, thus giving a fine 
long fibre and few seeds. Before the seed is 
fully ripe, the plants are pulled by the roots 
from the ground and carefully dried and 
bound in bundles. This much any ski!fu 
farmer, who is able to employ the neces 
sary labor, can do, but the subsequent 
processes necessary to separate the marke 
able fibre from the woody pith and outer 
bark require so much technical knowledge 
and mechanical skill that the preparation of 
flax fibre isa trade in itself to be learned 
The first process of ‘‘ retting,”’ by which the 
tibre is loosened, is accomplished by pr 
longed action of water on the straw. Thi 
success of this often disagreeab! perat 


letermines the une of the 
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n of the water goes on too long, or if it is 
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stopped too soon, the fibre may 
injured. The flax must then be ‘‘scutched, 
or pounded, to remove the shives 
wood, and this dirty 
formed by the farmer, as the urscuiched 
flax is too bulky for 
The tlax is then in a marketable condition 
but before it is ready for spinning, it must 
be ‘* hackled,” or drawn over a steel comb 
until the chaff and tow are cleaned out. 
The reader will now see why the American 
farmer does not grow tine flux when he has 
so many easier crops. The seed crop gives 
him sufticient profit, and the fibre can be 
grown only at the expense of the seed and at 
an outlay for manual labor that he cannot 
afford, even if he had the time or inclination 
to acquire the necessary skill to prepare t] 
fibre for market. It is not surprising, there 
fore, that although the duties on tlax have 
been considerably incre ased since they were 


n IS61, the American farmer aban 


imposed 
doned tlax-growing as soon as cheap cottor 
fabrics could be had for domestic use. In 
1860, with tlax on the free list, the census 
showed a production of five million pounds 
In 1870 the war tariff of 1861 on dressed flax 
was increased nearly 200 per cent., and the 
census of 1880 gave a production of only a 
million and a-half of pounds, and today wi 
are entirely dependent on the foreign su 

When, therefore, a manufacturer asks for 
an increase of the duty on his raw material 
under these circumstances, there is some 
other reason than pure affection for the 
tariff. In this case, so far as we can learn 


the laws of trade have not made an equal 


division of the business of furnishing linen 
thread to consumers among the competing 
mills, and a few manufacturers think they 
see a chance for Congress to help them in 
gaining an advantage over successful con 
petitors, The American tlax-mills use, for 


the most part only the ‘* dressed line,” and 





have comparatively little use for the short 














fibres or tow combed out in the hackting pr 
cess, Which they are sometimes foreed to re 
export. Certainn cturers have imate 
connections with large f gl swl f 
course, have ample facilities for buying u 
best tlax from the fa rs. These mills dress 
the tlax, use the short tibres for coarse goods 
and send the dressed pr t to thei r 
spondents in America. 1 s that 
on fe purchasing agents or on sma 
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alloys of nickel to the existing rates of 15 
cents. Pending the action of Congress on 
this subject, Mr. Wharton published and 
distributed a pamphlet, in which the efforts 
of those who were attempting to abate the 
tariff! on his pet product were thus cha 
racterized: 


“Tt is pitiful,” he says, ‘‘to think that 
the industries of our country should be 
at the mercy of legislators some of whom 
are actually hostile, and) many of whom are 
so ignorant as to think that any lie of 
the busv agents of our national industrial 
enemies—mostly small barking creatures 
should be believed when even not under- 
stood, and that the statements of a fellow- 
citizen should be disbelieved and cheapened 
simply because he is a fellow-citizen, It 
would be ludicrous, if it were not la- 
mentable, that a tree bearing gvod fruit 
should be cut down by legislators” (¢. e., 
the Senators from Connecticut) ‘‘ whe know 
litle more about the subject than a 
cow knows about Sunday. I have aided and 
supported the Government more than it has 
aided and supported me. Iam one of the men 
who create and maintain the prosperitv of 
the nation, and make it to survive the afllic 
tion of cranky legislators. We are the 


notwithstanding the gadflies. 

Congress, however, reduced the duty, and 
to this extent Mr. Wharton’s ‘‘ tree bearing 
good fruit” was cut down. But the tree, 
nevertheless, continued to flourish, and the 
domestic demand and consumption of nickel 
has largely increased, 

Nickel, however, is not here an abundant 
mineral, There are many indications of its 
presence in the rocks of the United States, 
but the only mine that has ever had any 
marked commercial value in this country is 
one owned by Mr. Wharton in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania; and so long as it was 
profitable for him to work it, he wanted the 
highest possible tariff on the importation of 
all competing ores and products, and Senator 
Piatt of Connecticut was wicked enough 
to say, in the Senate in 1888, that Mr. 
Wharton closed this mine whenever an over- 
production of its ores threatened to reduce 
the price of nickel to American consumers. 
The Lancaster mine was, however, a lean 
mine under any circumstances—its ores 
yielding only about 2 per cent. of nickel— 
and the discovery of a richer American mine 
was something greatly to be desired. This 
discovery has now been made; but, unfor- 
tunately for Mr, Wharton, the new mine is 
situated outside of the United States—name- 
ly, in Canada, at Sudbury, on the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad—and Mr. Whar- 
ton cannot get its ores without paying 
the highiy protective duty of 35 per 
cent., for the incorporation of which 
in our tariff! laws in past years he has been 
mainly responsible. The boot being now on 
the other leg, Mr. Wharton, so far as nickel 
ores are concerned, has become a rampant 
free-trader. He has published a pamphlet 
setting forth in the strongest terms the great 
benefit that would accrue from a complete 
reciprocity of trade and a free exchange of 
all products between the United States and 
Canada; but as this event is in the dim dis- 
tance, he has laudably initiated this goed 
work by persuading the Ways and Means 








Committee to remove the existing duties on 
the import of the Canadian ores of nickel. 

We do not observe, however, that the 
Committee propose to abate in any degree 
the protection now accorded to the products 
which Mr. Wharton will undoubted!y manu 
facture out of the Canadian free ores; and 
yet not to do so will result in increasing such 
protection from 85 to 50 or 60 per cent., 
with resulting profit to him which the 
consumers of nickel will probably uot 
share. We have not cither, 
that Mr. Wharton's voice has been raised 
in favor of the immediate free importa 
tion of Canadian ores of iron or copper in 
conjunction with the ores of nickel. 

In short, what better example could be 
afforded of the sectional thimble-rigging po- 
licy that characterizes the reconstruction of 
the existing tariff by the Republican party 
through its representatives in the present 
Congress? If Pennsylvania wants any- 
thing, its demands are laudabie and rational 
and readily granted. If New England asks 
anything of an analogous character, its re- 
quests are sectional, unpatriotic, and sure to 
be refused. 

But perhaps we do Mr. Wharton injustice. 
If such is the case, we shall expect to see 
some of his friends in Congress, when the 
McKinley bill comes up for discussion, and 
the paragraph placing nickel ore on the free 
list is reached, rise on the floor of the House 
and move that ores of iron and of copper be 
added thereto. But from past experiences 
we shall rather expect to see Mr. Wharton 
rise up and in a forcible letter explain why 
such a motion would be wholly irrelevant, 
and the act of ‘‘ the small barking creatures ” 
that represent New England. 


noticed, 


CONGRESS AND PATRONAGE. 

Tue special Committee of the National 
Civil-Service-Reform League appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the Federal 
civil service and the operation of the reform 
law, has made a report which is full of valu- 
able and interesting information derived 
from unimpeachable authorities, being no 
other than the Congressional dispensers of 
patronage under the spoils system. 

The Committee held its first meeting in 
Philadelphia on the 15th of February, and 
outlined its general plan of work, deciding 
to make inquiries, as early as po:sibie, in re- 
gard to the system of Congressional patron 
age, and ascertain to what extent appoint- 
ments to office were still controlled by mem- 
bers of Congress, and to what degree this 
patronage interfered with their proper legis- 
lative duties. It isin regard to this branch of 
the investigation that the Committee now 
makes its report. Mr. William D. Foulke 
of Indiana, the Chairman of the Committee, 
addressed to every Republican member of 
the Hlouse of Representatives a set of five 
questions, framed to bring out the facts. Of 
course, many Congressmen sent no reply 
whatever, and a number of others replied 
that they had not the data at hand to answer 
these inquiries, but some twenty-four an- 
swers were received which gave more or less 
completely the information asked for, These 








twenty-four answers constitute the most 
valuable part of the report. 

The first question was, ‘‘ How many offi- 
ces are there in your district or elsewhere, 
where the appointments depend upon you?” 
The answers ran all the way up from ‘* ten 
or fifteen fourth - class postmasters” to 
“about 800,” the average giving about 250 
appointments dependent upon each Con- 
gressman. 
fice have you received during the past 
question, and 


‘Tow many applications for of 


year?” was the second 
here the answers ranged all the way up from 
**sixty,” through such estimates as ‘‘ about 
five hundred,” ‘‘not far from one thousand,’’ 
‘‘about two thousand,” and ‘‘at least eight 
or nine thousand written applications, to say 
nothing of the verbal requests,” to the dis- 
couraged Congressman who replies: ‘* It is 
impossible for me to say how many applica- 
tious for office I have received during the 
past twelve months, but they have been al- 
most innumerable.” Averaging the reports 
of those who use figures, the Committee con- 
cludes that the number of applications for of- 
fices made to each Congressman is something 
over 1,700. 

The third and fourth questions were with 
reference to the average amount of corre 
spondence required for each such applica- 
tion, and the amount of time required to 
conduct this correspondence and attend to 
appointments, ‘The estimates here vary 
greatly, one Congressman saying ‘‘ perbaps 
two letters each,” another ‘‘ probably five 
letters each,” and another ‘‘ about a dozen 
letters each.” ‘‘ About one-tenth of my 
time,” is the most favorable report made by 
any one, and from this minimum the record 
runsup, through ‘‘ about half the time” and 
‘‘cight to ten hours per day,” to ‘‘all the 
time I could get.” Two or three replies are 
worth quoting in full ; 

“During the past year more than three-quar- 
ters of my time in the day was given to at- 
tending to appointments, and late every eve- 
ning (except Sunday) was given to my corre- 
spondence, with the valuable assistance of a 
stenographer, and even theo I found it impos- 
sible to answer more than half or two-thirds 
of my correspondence.” 

‘*A low estimate of the average amount of 
correspondence which each of these applica- 
tions requires on my part would be five in each 
case, or between four and five thousand letters 
inall, If it were not for the distribution of 
these offices, it would be easy for me to conduct 
my Official correspondence yersonally, but as 
it is, a secretary is required, and the burden of 
the office greatly increased.” 

**One prolonged and continuous correspond- 
ence; the constant and entire time of both my- 
self and secretary would not suffice.” 

The Committee conclude from these answers 
that it is not an extravagant estimate to say 
that ‘‘ more than one-third of the entire time 
of these Congressmen (time which should 
properly be devoted to their legislative 
duties) is consumed in the distribution of 
oftices,” and point out that the condition of 
affairs in this respect does not seem to have 
changed very greatly from the time when 
Gen. Garfield, in his speech at Williams Col- 
lege, said: ‘‘ One-third of the working hours 
of Senators and Representatives is hardly 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon 
them in reference to appointments for 
office.” 

The last question on the list was as to 
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whether any elections had been held in the 
Congressman’s district to determine who 
the appointee should be, and, if so, with 
what result. About half of the twenty-four 
report experiments in this direction, chietly 
in the choice of postmasters, but a number 
of these report as the result ‘ difficulty and 
dissatisfaction,” 
«They 
strife,” 
more to engender animosities and_ ill-will 
between the patrons of the office than any 


‘increased strife,” ete. 
have resulted in 


says one Congressman, ‘‘and did 


bitterness and 


other method I could have adopted for set 
tling post-office contentions; hence I have 
not favored them, and henceforth shall dis- 
courage them where I can.” An account of 
one such election is so amusing that it de- 
serves to be given in full: 

‘‘T have held one election only under this Ad 
ministration, and that had a most disastrcus 
result. It resulted in several men losing their 
characters, one or two were turned out of 
church, and ail was turmoil and confusion. 
Carriages were hired to bring voters fourteen 
miles distant, and citizens of another State 
voted. The doors of the polling-places were 
broken in. Democrats were allowed to vote, 
There were no safeguards about the polls. No 
oaths were required, and there was no respect 
for the election, The judges certitied the elec- 
tion of one man, but sent a statement with the 
certification that the election was carried by 
fraud, the same name appearing upon both pa- 
pers. The consequence was, | went outside for 
the postmaster, and chose a man who had not 
voted and took no partinthe fight. He moved 
into town and took the office (worth not more 
than $150 per year); but they would have torn 
the election nominee to pieces if | had recom 
mended him. I look upon these elections as a 
party disaster.” 

The Committee found plenty of evidence 
that Congressmen themselves are sick of the 
spoils system. ‘ This patronage business is a 
great nuisance,” says one; ‘‘ I think that dur- 
ing the last twelve months the lives of most of 
the Republican members of Congress have 
been made miserable by the post-oftice contro 
versies in their Congressional districts,’ writes 
another; while a third says: ‘‘I gave two 
hours a day to candidates for oftice all last 
summer, throwing open a room te them six 
days out of the week. Of course it was an 
imposition, but I do not want to be put in 
the attitude of complaining of my constitu- 
ents so long as the system exists.” 

Every such showing as this is of value, be- 
cause it throws fresh light upon the odious 
nature of the spoils system. Publicity is the 
worst foe to this as to all other abuses, and 
the best service which reformers can render 
the cause is to lay before the people such 
facts as this report contains, 

FRENCH INTEREST IN 

RETIREMENT. 


BISMARCK’S 


Paris, April 8, 1890, 

THE retirement of Prince Bismarck is sur- 
rounded with so much obscurity that it is hard 
For the 
vresent, this great event—for it isa great event, 
the greatest, perhaps, since the war of IS70— 
strikes us only on what I might call its dra- 
matic side. Curiously enough, the feeling 
which is generally felt in France for the Ger- 
man Chancellor is a feeling of sympathy—a 
Sympathy which is hardly confessed, as Prince 
Bismarck was one of the principal actors, if 
not the principal actor, in the events of 187 
and 1871, At the same time, rightly or wrong- 


ly, the French have always thought that, per 


to foresee its political consequences. 
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sonally, Bismarck was not in favor of the an 
nexation of the French provinces to France; 
that he would have been contented with a large 
war indemnity. he 


It is difficult to say on what 
grounds this belief has been founded. Bis 
marck, after Sadowa, did not take a sing'e vil 
lage from the Austrian possessions; he content 
ed himself with polit‘csl advantages: he estab 
lished the Prussian hegemony in Germany, and 
forced Austria out of the Confederation; be 
showed no desire to add to the Prussian posses- 
sions any part of Bohemia or Moravia 

M. Thiers and M. 


were tbe French negotiators of the 


Pouver-Quertier, who 
rreaty of 
Frankfort, were not unfavorably impressed 
with Bismarek. Thiers always thought that 
he had gained an easy victory over him when 
he succeeded in retaining for France Belrort 
and its territory, which ccmmands the en 
trance to Alsace through the Vosges. <A sort 
of legend was formed, in virtue of which Bi 

marck had, with regard to Metz and even to 
Alsace, his hand forced by the military party, 
by Moltke and the Emperor, 

Since the war the chief object of Bismarck 
has been the preservation of peace. He has al- 
ways shown the greatest courtesy to all the 
men, whoever they were, who have been in 
power in France. At various times he has 
proved his pacific sentiments by acts, for in 
stance, in the case of the unfortunate Schnae 
belé incident, when be did not hesitate a m 
ment to give up a Frenchman unjustly and 
illegally arrested on German. territory 4 
conviction bad thus by degrees been formed in 
all French minds that the policy of Bismarck 
with regard to France was defensive, not of 
feusive; he was even anxious to soothe the 
wounded feelings of France: be was desirous 
of offering to her political advantages, as long 
as they were not detrimental to Germany. He 
had played a friendly part in the events which 
preceded and which followed the cecupation of 
Tunis by France. When King Alfonso of 
Spain became the object of a scandalous di 
monstration, on his arrival in Paris from Ber 
lin, where be bad been made honorary col 
nel of a regiment, Bismarck shut his eves on 
what he might have considered an insult to his 
Emperor and to his country. 

It would be idle to discuss here the claims 
and counuter-claims of France and Germany to 
Alsace. 
settlement of this question is not defi 


Everybody feels instinctively that the 


if : 
itive ; it 





is mere hypocrisy to say that the tremendous 
armaments of Europe have no other 
than the preservation of peace 
said, ‘* Si vis pacem, para bellum” ; we can say 


It used to be 


now, ‘Si vis bellum, para bellum.” At the 
same time, we should all like t 
day. Precisely because we are so anxiously 
preparing for war, because we | 
our minds to bear its terrible cons: quences, we 
think we can wait for a good opportunity 
A man who bas resolved to commit suicide 
may enjoy life for a few hours more, and 
look eagerly on all he is willing to lo. 
The preparation for war is not at all incor 

patible with the love of peace. In our pro- 
vinces, the peasantry remember well the suffer- 
ings of the war of 1870; the deputies who ret 
resent our rural population sre obliged to 
express pacific sentiments, It is only in a few 


cities that chauvinism finds a few adepts 


All these considerations will heip to explain 
why Prince Bismarck, who was known to be 
sincerely devoted to the cause of peace, bad 
gained in France a certain sort of sympathy, 
which could not be called popularity, merely 


because popularity is not unattended with a 


y 
noisy and outward exp: ession 





Phe French bad come to the behef that Bik 
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bad to choose between an alliance with the 
new German Empire or a total disruption of 
bis own States. Austria Is a composite em 
pire; the German provinces can now remain 
loyal only if their German sentiments are 
satisfied and they can only be satistfi “di if the 
Emperor of Austria and the German Emperor 
work harmoniously in the field of politics. 
Things began to assume a different aspect 
after the death of Alexander. 


since that moment, seen the development of 


We have, eve! 


the strong enmity of Russia towards Germany. 
So long as this instinctive feeling found ex- 


pression only in literature, In the universities, 





in academic circles, it might be considered 
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harmless ; it became dangerous when Russia 
had for its sovereign a Czar more Russian 
than all the Russians, a complete incarnation 
of all the national feelings and aspirations. 
The Turkish war and the Treaty of Berlin put 
an end to the old alliance of the three Em- 
perors, Russia thought herself cheated of the 
results of her sacrifices, not only by the arro- 
gance of England, but also by the treachery of 
Germany. Ever since, Russia and Germany 
hav» been in a state of latent hostility. 
has been like a sword of Damocles over the 
heads of the German people, Bismarck felt the 
danger. He showed great ability in finding a 
new ally in Italy, and in determining Austria 
to accept this new alliance. The Triple Al- 
liance became the substitute for the old alliance 
of the Emperors, and year by year it was 
made more binding as the preparations of 
Kussia became more visible. Thanks to the 
Triple Alliance, to the attitude of the Conser- 
vative Government of England, peace seemed 
assured ; and now it seems as if a page of the 
book of history had been turned. Speculations 
as to the future have become vague and un- 
certain. Diplomatically, politically, a great 
change has taken place. If Bismarck bad 
died, this sensation of uncertainty and a!most 
of awe would not be so great, since death 
must come for every man ; but we cannot help 
saying: ‘‘He is alive, and why is he gone— 
why is he gone?” 


Lussia 


ITALY’S BURDENS UNDER THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE, 


MANTUA, March 28, 1890, 


“THERE is nothing which the European 
Powers could agree on to help laborers except 
the reduction of the huge standing armies. 
These enormous armaments constitute the 
only burden on labor which it is in the power of 
the governments to remove. The occasion 
might be turned to good account if the small 
Powers were to join in a vigorous protest 
against the size of the German, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, French, and Italian armies,” 


These pithy sentences, culled from the Nation 
of March 6, sum up all that is written or said, 
in Italy at least, about the Labor Conference 
now sitting in Berlin. Naturally, the Italian 
Government sent representatives,all men of pro 
found economical studies—Senator Boccardo 
Deputy Ellena, and the indefatigable director 
of the Statistical Department attached to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, Com- 
mendatore Bodio; all equally adverse to State 
Socialism (Czsarian Socialism especially), and 
to truckling by the State to any sort or set of 
demagogues. But the act is simply one of 
courtesy to a young and friendly ally, and the 
instructions imparted resemble those given to 
us in our youth, ‘‘ to be seen and not heard.” 

During the last twenty years, and especially 
since 1882, some excellent laws termed social 
have been passed to assist the various attempts 
of the working classes to help themselves— 
passed after long debates and careful precau- 
tions to avoid any appearance of class legisla- 
tion. The one question which seems to meet 
with general affirmative sanction at the Labor 
Congress—the work of children—was debated 
for years in the Chamber and the Senate. We 
remember that Senator Rossi, protectionist, 
and notable for his industrial schemes for the 
working classes, was strongly opposed to legis- 
lation for the protection of children. But in 


August, 1886, an excellent law was passed, 
based on the reports of physicians and ccm- 
missioners of health, showing that deformity, 
scrofula, chest and brain affections were great 
ly on the increase, and especially among the 
children working in mines and in manufac 
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tories. According to the new regulations, no 
child under fifteen should be allowed to work 
in unhealthy or dangerous trades or indus- 
tries. Each parish was to furnish every child 
under fifteen with a ticket or bock, to be filled 
up by the heads of factories or mines, setting 
forth the age of the children employed, with 
the health certificate of the parish doctor. It 
is shown by the recent inquiry made by the 
present Minister of Agriculture that of 8,257 
communes, only 1,640 have in four years fur- 
nished children with these books, and that in 
unhealthy and dangerous occupations children 
of all ages are still at work. Night work was 
forbidden to children under twelve; here the 
protests of the silk-producing industries pre- 
vailed, the age was reduced to nine, and eight 
hours of work allowed, Other trades demon- 
strated that to take away the children was to 
stop the work of the adults. In short, though 
something bas been gained, the law is deftly 
eluded by the masters of industrial establish- 
ments who can get cheap work from children, 
and by the parents of the same, only too thank- 
ful to add their earnings to the scant stock of 
the family. 

Only during the last eight years have the 
working classes and their friends sought for 
any assistance from Parliament. Until 1882, 
the political suffrage was restricted to little 
more than half-a-million. The reform bill of 
January of that year extended the political 
vote to all male citizens who could read and 
write sufficiently to demand the inscription of 
their name and age on the parish registers. 
About two millions and a half were thus regis- 
tered, more than double that number of male 
citizens above twenty-one years of age being 
illiterate. The champions of the temporal 
power abstained, obeying the order from on 
high (‘‘ Neither electors nor deputies’). In 
agricultural districts the few new electors took 
little part in the first general election of 18382; 
in 1886 they bestirred themselves in some pro- 
vinces, During both, however, the working- 
men of the cities availed themselves of their 
newly acquired rights, and sent up to Parlia- 
ment Radicals, Republicans, and some bona- 
fide Labor representatives. Only one avowed 
Socialist was elected, by the way, Andrea Costa. 
In this Parliament we see for the first time the 
principles of codperation represented and de- 
fended by men of different political opinions. 
These same men we find again present at the 
cobperative meetings and congresses, where 
they explain what has been attempted and 
achieved, and what they still hope to secure 
for the future, as, to pass over other essen- 
tial points, the aid which the Government can 
legitimately give to the codperative laborers— 
that new and most hopeful ‘orm of codperation 
which, during the last few years, has taken 
such firm root in the Romagna. 

The métayer system—that half-profit ar- 
rangement soadmired by Arthur Young and J. 
S. Mill, and still prevalent in Tuscany—has 
rapidly dec'ined of late years in the ex-pro- 
vinees of the Pope. Whole families of once 
well-to-do peasants were added to the already 
too numerous list of day-laborers who, first 
serving as mowers and reapers, are compelled 
during the winter months to become hedgers 
and ditchers, navvies, etc. The enormous pub- 
lic works undertaken by the Governmept—new 
railroads, the redemption of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, etc.—gave them hopes of better times; 
but the method of Government contracts blast- 
ed these. The contractors have a system of 
their own. When a contract is put up at auc- 
tion at a certain estimate, one big capitalist 
often buys off his competitors, and, by bidding 
at a lower price than the Government esti- 
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aes gets the contract. How can he make 


ends meet? By paying the out-of-work day- 
laborers to do all the rough and heavy, un- 
skilled part of the work during the autumn, 
winter, and early spring months, paying them 
in the Romagna 1 franc, in the Polesine 
as little as 4 cents per day, for seven or 
eight The turbulent, intelli- 
gent, energetic /raccianti of Ravenna form- 
ed a society, their sole capital consisting 
in their braccia (‘‘ arms”), a wheelbarrow, a 
spade and pickaxe apiece. They were 303 in 
number, and managed to a frane per 
month, forming a capital of $120, so as to pay 
the deposit for the first work intrusted to 
them. This they executed quickly and well, 
waging no war against proprietors or capital- 
ists, nor even against their arch enemy the 
appaltatore—the contractor. Their efforts 
were admired, then assisted: the savings bank 
of Ravenna lent them money, then citizens 
took shares ‘‘ without dividends ”—King Hum- 
bert, it is said, tothe amount of $6,000—the Gov- 
ernment gave them work in the Agro Romano. 
Having gained net $2,000 by works for the 
commune of Ravenna, with this they set up 
coOperative stores, an ambulance, an economi- 
cal kitchen to follow their hands from place 
to place where work was given them. During 
the mowing and reaping season, in order to 
avoid giving offence to land-owners and 
tenants who had hitherto counted on their 
“arms,” they detailed off by casting lots as 
many as were required for these operations, 
During the winter they earned on an average 
3 francs instead of 1 per day, and some saved 
as much as $40 during the year, after con- 
tributing their proper share to the reserve 
fund. 

This special society of Ravenna has now 
more than $40,000 of capital, and consists of 
over 2,000 members, Other societies were im- 
mediately formed on principles more or less 
soundly ccéperative. That of Budrio bas many 
well-to-do citizens among its members, who lent 
without interest $8,000 as deposits, so that the 
laborers could at once undertake contracts for 
alargesum. But these voluntary loans will 
not always be forthcoming: they are objected 
to by many as opposed to the true principles of 
coéperation. So exertions were made by the 
codperative deputies to get a little law (‘‘leg- 
gina”) passed which should enable the Govern- 
ment to contract with the societies themselves 
on the same terms as with individuals. An 
article inserted in the new law of State ac- 
counts settled the question. The State, pro- 
vinces, and communes may now concede to co- 
operative societies of workingmen, duly re- 
gistered according to the regulations of the 
(new) code of commerce, public works to the 
amount of 100,000 franes ($20,000) without pre- 
liminary deposits—the payments to be made 
every fifteen days, one-tenth of each rate being 
retained until the completion of the works and 
their approval by the delegate. Hardly was 
the law sanctioned when the societies doubled 
their memberships, In the Polesine, where 
enormous emigration seems scarcely to have 
lessened the numters of the day-'aborers, the 
radical members promoted the societies and 
obtained work. As in the Romagna, the 
societies pledged themselves to assist one 
another, not to wage war on fixed wages, 
to admit even a third of non-laborers, to 
elect a technical committee, etc. On the 
other hand, the distrust engendered by the 
agricultural disturbances in Mantua and 
the Polesine in 1886 had left an amount of 
friction between owners and laborers of the soil 
which it is well should be removed. The ques- 
tion of finding immediate work was soon 
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solved by the codperative society of Adria, 
which had assumed a Government contract 
including sundry works to be executed on the 
banks of the Adige at Ca Morosini ip the dis- 
trict of Lendinara. Now 
from their work wou'd have consumed the 
protits for the laborers of Adria; hence they 
ceded it to the society of Lendinara, sending 
their own president, a workingman,to superin- 
tend the work. Every morning at seven the 
men go in gangs tothe banks; the work is paid 
so much per square metre; at twelve the work 
ceases and each man goes home to his dinner; 
then at two you will find most of them at work 
elsewhere, generally on contract for cutting 
and propping vines, digging ditches, felling 
trees, the ordinary winter occupations, Thus 
the district has few or no disoccupied laborers, 
and the weekly wages are often twelve francs, 
whereas in former winters they scarcely 
reached the half of that sum. Then, when the 
work is finished, there will be the 40 per cent. 
of the profits to be divided. 

The country at the present moment is in a 
dismal financial plight. Land and income are 
overburdened with taxation: every article of 
common necessity is taxed. The rupture of 
commercial treaties has ruined many indus- 
tries, banks have gone under, manufactcries 
and industrial establishments failed; but, 
since the famous, or rather infamous, Sth of 
February outburst in Rome, IS8!), there have 
been no violent disturbances, no demonstra- 
tions against the Government, no monster 
strikes or attacks on property. If Italy ec uld 
be freed from the burdens of the Triple Alli- 
ance, she has uncultivated land enough for ber 
surplus agricultural population, sufficient capi- 
tal for the development of her industries and 
commerce. But, as the Prime Minister con- 
fessed yesterday in the Senate, more money is 
needed, more taxes must be levied. 
his popularity of a year ago is 
decrease. Only when 
al monument to 
chief factor of Italian Unity in 
did the House vote unanimously. On all 
questions presented it is a house divided 
against itself. Possibly a dissolution is close 
at hand ; but the electors well know that the 
new House must vote new taxes. Should the 
present Ministry fall, and so a Nicotera-Ma- 
gliani Ministry succeed, the situation remains 
the same. Hence the resignation of Bismarck, 
the Labor Conference, have but one point of 
interest. The very question of peace or war 
is subordinate to that otber question of gene- 
ral gradual disarmament, This peace armed 
to the teeth, say many, is worse than a short, 
sharp war ; the present burdens are too heavy 
to be borne; any slightest addition would 
prove the proverbial feather on this most 
patient camel’s back. Disarm ! disarm ! dis- 
arm ! is the entreaty, the prayer of the people, 
addressed not to their own Government, which 
cannot back out of the engagements entered 
into by its predecessors, but to all the Powers 
of Europe equally concerned if not equally 
burdened. J. W. M. 

P. S.—Even as I write comes the unwelcome 
news that the municipality of Rome, unable, 
as has teen declared for months, to make ends 
meet, disappointed in its hopes of what the 
Government would (I should say could) do to 
help it, feeling the utter impossibility of filling 
up the deficit by fresh loans and still less fresh 
taxation, has resigned en masse. Thanks to 
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finds itself with a deficit of over two millions 
anda half. But how can the State, with its 
deficit of one hundred millions, with its ever- 
increasing expenses for war material, assist the 
provinces, the The city of Mi 
lan, one of the wealthiest in the kingdom, has 
hard work to assist its disoccupied workmen. 
The entire population, rich and poor, aristo 


communes ¢ 


cratic and ultra-democratic citizens, are strain 
ing their every nerve to help them; the King 
has just sent 10,000 francs from his own purse. 
But the fact is, that the utter stagnation in the 
industrial and commercial world cannot cease 
as long as the enormous burden of taxation 
continues to weigh on the entire country. The 
newly proposed tax on the importation of rice, 
added to the tax on imported grain, is a direct 
tax on the food of the very 
limited already in the quality of their food, must 
curtail the not too abundant quantity. But 
no legislation can alter these evils until the ex 
penses are lessened by a third. 


poorest, who, 


TOLSTOVS ‘KREUTZER SONATA.’ 
NIEDERDORF, TYROL, March 20, IN, 

WHAT are the legitimate bounds of realism ‘ 
To what point is it permissible to describe in 
repulsive detail the hideous and unseemly 
things of this world, simply because they ex 
ist, when it is quite impossible to say what the 
effect will be upon thousands of people to whom 
such description conveys the first knowledge 
of the existence of evil‘ It has been proved 
that public executions, far from inspiring bor- 
ror of the deeds which led to them, and deter- 
ring others from the commission of like deeds, 
through fear of the 
actually give rise to crimes copied after those 
which are thus brought to general attention. 
The same thing is true in the case of crimes 
which are minutely describad in the newspa- 
pers. But books! On the’ whole, although a 
sensational realistic book may never reach as 
many people as an artic’e published in the 
popular newspaper, it probably produces as 
much effect because of the weight and respect 
ability which the binding and comparatively 
high price give to it. 

One bas occasion to reflect upon this topic 
rather frequently in these days of ‘‘psycnhologi- 
cal” romances ; but it is not often necessary, I 
think, to meditate so seriou-ly as one is forced 
to do over Count Lyoff Tolstui’s last story 

When I first resched Russia, in the autumn 
of 1887, 1 heard that Count Tolstoi was writ- 
ing a new tale: it began on the railway, and a 
man murdered b s wife, and it was to be of the 
searching psychological type exemplified by 
‘Ivan Ilyitch.’ So much seemed to be known in 
well-informed circles. I asked questions 
wher 1 made the Count's acquaintance a year 
later. But one evening last July, during a 
visit which I madeto Yasnaya Polyana, at the 
Countess’s invitation, the Count spoke to me of 
his story as being near completion, and asked 
me to translate it when it should be finished. 
I promised, and inquired whether it was ina 
condition for me to read. ‘* You may read the 
last version if you like,” be answered, ‘but | 
would rather have you wai'.” 
ed me sheets of the fourth version, which she 
was then copying, and advised me not to waste 
time in reading it, as it was quite likely that 
he might suddenly see the subject in a totally 
diferent light, and write it all over again 
from that point of view. So I read nothing, 
asked no questions, and waited, being inform- 
ed from time to time that the book was pro- 
gressing. How many different versions were 
finally made, 1 do not know, but this winter 
one of these versions began to make the rounds 
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But I will turn to the book. 
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due allowance for the ordinary freedom of 
speech, which bas greater latitude in Russia 
(as elsewhere in Europe) than is customary in 
America, I find the language of the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata’ to be too excessive in its candor. At 
the same time I admit that if that’subject was 
to be treated in that way, no other language 
would have answered the purpose. I mention 
this first because itis the first thing which strikes 
the reader, and because it is also the special 
thing which hovers over the horrors of the tale 
with an added dread, and lingers long behind 
in the reader’s mind, like a moral bad taste in 
the mouth. Next, the style and construction. 
The construction is good, as is usual with the 


author. The style errs in the direction in 
which all his books are faulty, viz., repetition. 
The unnecessary repetition of words or 
phrases occurs in his greatest works, while in 
the later, the polemical, writings, it has be- 
come greatly exaggerated, It forms a feature 
of this book, and although it gives strength at 
times, it is too marked on the whole. One must 
think that this tautology is deliberate on the 
author’s part, since he is never in haste to pub- 
lish uncorrected matter; but the result is harsh- 
ness, which increases with every fresh work. 
Nevertheless, the book is well written. And 
the story? It is that of aman who kills his 
wife out of jealousy for a semi-professional 
violinist, who plays Beethoven’s ‘' Kreutzer 
Sonata” with her one evening. 

The author begins by narrating how he is 
making a long journey by rail. In the com- 
partment with him are a lawyer and a lady, 
masculine in appearance and attire, who con- 
verse, and a gray-haired man with brilliant 
eyes, who avoids all attempts to talk with him 
and utters a peculiar sound from time to time. 
A merchant and a clerk enter the railway car- 
riage at one of the stations. A partly inaudi- 
ble conversation between the masculine lady 
and the lawyer about some woman who has 
fallen out with her husband, leads the lawyer 
to remark upon the amount of attention which 
is being bestowed all over Kurope upon the 
question of divorce, and to say that there was 
nothing of the sort in olden days. The mer- 
chant answers bim that there were cases even 
in old times, but they were less frequent; and 
people had become too ‘‘ cultured” nowadays, 
In the discussion which ensues, the merchant 
advocates the old-fashioned arrangement of 
marriages by parents, and strict government 
on the part of the busband, as most conducive 
to wedded happiness, alleging that love will 
come in due season. The masculine lady ar- 
gues that it is stupid to join in marriage two 
people who do not love each other and then 
feel surprised if discord ensues between them, 
and that the day for such unions is past. The 
merchant maintains that the day for obeying 
the New Testament rule, ‘‘ Let the wife fear 
her busband,” will never pass away; that al- 
though unfaithfulness, which is assumed to be 
impossible on the part of the wife, may happen 
in of ver classes, in the merchant clas: it does 
not happen, and that the carouses of married 
men at the fair, which the narrator has heard 
him relating, and of which he reminds him, 
form a special topic which must be excluded 
from the discussion. 

Here the merchant leaves the train, but the 
conversation is continued by the passenger 
with gray hair and brilliant eyes inquiring to 
what sort of love the masculine lady has refer- 
ence. What is ‘true love,” and how long 
must it last—a month, two days, or half an 
hour—when it has been defined as the prefer- 
ence for some one man or woman above all 
other men or women in the world? He con- 
tends that only in romances does this preference 
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last for a lifetime, as per theory; whereas in 
real life it endures for a year, generally much 
less, and is felt by every man for every pretty 
woman; also, that this love is never mutual, 
and if it were, and if it lasted a lifetime on one 
side, it would not on the other. Identity of 
ideals, spiritual likeness, he does not admit as 
aground for entering upon marriage. He gives 
a brief sketch of the manner, in his opinion, 
in which marriages are entered upon, winding 
up: ‘And the result of this is that frightful 
hell which makes men take to drink, shoot 
themselves, poison, and murder themselves and 
each other.” 

The lawyer, with a view to putting an end 
to the unseemly conversation, replies that 
‘*there are undoubtedly critical episodes in 
married life.” Whereupon the speaker re- 
marks: ‘*] see that you recognize me. lam 
Pozdnisheff, the man with whom occurred the 
critical episode of murdering his wife.” In 
fact, no one knows anything of him, but the 
lawyer and masculine lady change into another 
compartment as soon as possible, while Pozdni- 
sheff offers to withdraw if his presence is disa- 
greeable to the narrator. Finding that it is 
not, he offers to while away the night by relat- 
ing the story of his life. I may remark here, 
in view of the above, that the author gives not 
a hint of his own opinion as to which is pre- 
ferable, a marriage of love or a mariage de 
convenance, and also that some of the points 
suggested do not seem to be answered there- 
after. 

Pozdnisheff begins his tale with his introduc- 
tion to evil at the age of sixteen. Shorn of 
digressions, his story would be brief. But the 
digressions attack many accepted views of 
things—or views which he says are accepted. 
The present order of society and life, modes of 
marriage, dress, and so forth, form the topics 
of these digressions. Pozdnisheff states that 
he has taken to analyzing the subject since 
his own life reached a climax in his crime. 
Many of these remarks I recognize as substan- 
tially identical with attacks on those subjects 
contained in all the author’s serious writings. 
The sentence, ‘‘I never see a woman clad in 
ball attire that I do not feel like shouting, ‘ Po- 
lice!’ and ordering her to be removed as dan- 
gerous,” closely corresponds to former utter- 
ances upon low-necked dresses and soon. He 
repeats former denunciations of bigher educa- 
tion for women, but, astonishing to relate, in- 
stead of winding up with the moral that wo- 
men should devote themselves solely to becom- 
ing the mothers of the largest possible fami- 
lies, he praises the Shakers because they do not 
marry, and declares that woman will only 
rise toa higher plane, cease to rule in under- 
hand ways as an offset to oppression, and ac- 
quire her full rights, when virginity shall 
have become the highest ideal of womanhood. 

I am tempted to a personal digression at this 
point. Count Tolstoi one day praised the 
Shakers in this manner before a table full of 
people. I was afraid to ask him his meaning, 
lest he should explain in detail, so 1 questioned 
his wife in private as to whether this new 
departure was not somewhat inconsistent 
with his previously advocated views on wo- 
man’s vocation. She replied; ‘* Probably it is 
inconsistent ; but my husband changes his 
opinions every two years, you know.” The ex- 
planation which I venture to offer is, that just 
at that time he was reading Mr. Howells’s ‘ An 
Undiscovered Country,’ and that he is impres- 
sionable. At all events, however clearly one 
can understand from these too frank digres- 
sions what a man should not do, it is quite im- 
possible to comprehend how he thinks a woman 
should dress, behave, and live. 








Returning to the thread of his story, Pozd- 
nisheff relates how he proposed for his wife af- 
ter a very brief acquaintance, fascinated by 
her jersey, her well-dressed hair, and a boat- 
ing excursion, and adds that, had it not been 
for the tailors who dressed her well, and the 
close jersey, etc., he should never have mar- 
ried. This does not agree with the statement 
that all through his vicious bachelorhood he 
had firmly intended to marry if he could find 
any one good enough for him. An interesting 
point here is that be shows his betrothed his 
bachelor diary, just as Levin shows his to Kit- 
ty in‘ Anna Karenin,’ and with precisely the 
same effect, only less well told. The repetition 
of this incident and the probable rarity of such 
diaries seem to hint at a personal experience. 

They are married. The description of the 
honeymoon and of their married life nearly 
up to the date cf the final catastrophe is, like 
what precedes, unquotable. Suflice it to say 
that they quarrel promptly and continue to 
quarrel frequently and fiercely, eventually 
using tbeir five children as moral battering- 
rams, so to speak, against each other. ‘This 
last is very well done. At about the age of 
thirty, his wife becomes plump and prettier, 
and begins to take an interest again in pretty 
clothes. His mad jealousy interprets this in- 
to a quest for a lover, though there are no 
proofs of such a thing even alleged. The de- 
scription of his jealousy is, however, the best 
part of the book. Presently the object for 
jealousy for whom the husband has been on 
the lookout, makes his appearance in the per- 
son of a handsome young man, of good fami- 
ly, who has been educated in Paris by a 
relative, as he has no money, and who 
has become a very fine and _ semi-profes- 
sional violinist. The young man comes to 
call on his old acquaintance, Pozdnisheff, 
on his return to his native land. Pozdnishet? 
instantly fixes upon him, in his own mind, as 
the fated lover. Nevertheless, or rather in 
consequence of this, he is unusually cordial, in- 
troduces the musician to his wife (quite unne- 
cessarily), and begs him to bring his violin 
that very evening and play duets with her. 
The musician comes, behaves with perfect pro- 
priety, as Pozdnisheff admits, but jealousy 
causes him to see what he expects, He urges 
tLe musician to dine and play at his house on 
the following Sunday, stikt impelled by the fan- 
cies of his own disordered brain. The musi- 
cian accepts; but, having called in the interim 
to decide upon the proper music to present to 
the company, he drives Pozdnisheff to such a 
pitch of unreason that the latter uses vile lan- 
guage to his innocent wife and throws things 
at her, whereupon she promptly retires and 
takes poison. 

She is rescued, a reconciliation ensues, the 
dinner comes off, and the ‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
in the evening is a great success upon the vio- 
lin and piano. But the husband’s jealousy and 
imagination are all aiive, and interpret every 
glance of the players to suit himself. On tak- 
ing leave that evening, the musician bids Poz 
dnisheff and his wife a final farewell. Pozdni- 
sheff is going to the country on business, and 
the musician says that he shall leave Moscow 
himself before the former’s return, intimating 
that he shall not call upon Madame during her 
husband’s absence. Pozdnisheff goes to the 
country in a tranquil frame of mind, but a let- 
ter from his wife, in which she mentions that 
the musician has called to fetch her the music 
he promised, sets his jealousy aflame again. 
He hastens back to Moscow, finds the musician 
eating supper with his wife, and murders her. 
On trial he is acquitted on the plea of ‘ justi- 
fiable homicide,” and when the narrator of 
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the story meets him in the train, he is on his 
wav toasmall estate in one of the southern 
governments, his children remaining with his 
dead wife’s sister. 

I'he whole book isa violent and roughly word 
ed attack upon the evils of animal passion. In 
Translation, even with 
copious excisions, is impossible, in my opinion, 
and also inadvisable. 
it is directed will not mend their ways from the 
reading of it, evenif they fully grasp the idea 
that unhappiness and mad jealousy and crime 


that sense, it is moral. 


The men against whom 


are the outcome of their wavs, as PozInishetf 
is made to say interms as plain as the language 
will admit of, and in termas much plainer than 
are usually employed in polite society. On the 
other hand, the book can, I am sure, do no good 
It is 
decidedly a case where ignorance is bliss, and 


to the people at whom it is not launched. 


where uncontaminated minds will carry away 
a taint which a few will be able to throw off, 
but whieh will linger with the majority as the 
wine of the fable lingered in the cask meant 
for pure water. Such morbid psychology can 
hardly be of service, it seems to me, much as | 
dislike to criticise Count Tolstoi. 


ISABEL F. HapGoop, 


Correspondence. 





DEMONSTRATION, 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: If ever two facts could make up the 
final arguments to a conclusion, those two 
facts are the Tariff and the Pension bills. As 
to the Tariff Bill, there can be no question that 
it is absolutely a product of the lobby. Not 
only is the entire mass of consumers deliberate- 
ly laid under contribution to private interests, 
but one set of interests—manufacturing and 
commercial—which does not keep an adequate 
lobbying force at Washington, is sacrificed to 
another set which does, And the conditions 
for lobbying are ideally perfect. 
that is, the mass of consumers, is wholly un- 
represented either in Congress or in the ma- 
ragement of the finances. The whole matter 
is in the hands of a committee of local repre- 
sentatives, working in secret and perfectly 
screened from public criticism. The members 
of that committee would be more than human 
if they did not keep in view, as their first ob- 
ject, the securing of their seats at the next 
election. They will do just what promises to 
promote that end, and they will do nothing 
else, 

It may be thought that this end would be best 
forwarded by taking care of the interests of 
the great mass of voters. The Republicansare 
shrewd managers—probably, with their train- 
ing of a quarter of a century, much more so 
than the Democrats—and they have decided the 
other way. They know that, now that the 
offices have to a considerable extent been taken 
out of politics by civil-service reform, money 
is to play a greater part than ever before, and 
especially with everything turning on one or 
two doubtful States. The next election will de- 
pend more upon money than anything else. 
They know, further, that the most certain way 
to get money in unlimited amounts is to build 
up an elaborate system of interests based upon 
artificial privileges, and that wien capital in 
large amounts has been embarked in tbis, it 
will pay tremendously, much more than it 
would at the outset, rather than have the sys- 
tem broken up. With this backing they are 
prepared to defy any agitation of public 
opinion, which they know can be frittered away 


The nation, 








The Nation. 


on any number of different issues—civil-service 
reform, temperance, labor movements, woman 


suffrage, and so on. 





They are quite aware, also, of another resul 
which has followed from civil-servik 
namely, that it is of l 


iCSS 


e reform, 
much consequence 
who is President than which party has a ma- 
When the President 
trolled the disposition of the offices, he was an 


jority in Congress con 
all-important factor in polities, as he still is to 
lf that 


power is taken away, as he has no other of any 


the extent to which he controls them. 
kind, except the veto, which is not of much 
little ex 


whether he poses as a Democratic or a 


practical account, it is of sequence 
Re- 
publican figurehead. The politicians, there 
fore, see more of promise in controlling Con 
gressional districts and State Legislatures, 
What all these things mean is shown by the 
fact that the tariff has for twenty years been 
about as bad it is now, and the only sign or 
hope of improvement consists in this, that, as 
it is getting worse almost every year, it may 
at some future time become so intolerable 
that the abstract quantity known as the peo 
ple may rise up and sweep the whole fabric 
The of this 


would, however, be so disastrous (just as total 


away. immediate consequence 
abstinence is said to be to a man in deliri 
tremens 
take it. 

The same reasoning applies to the Pension 


Bill. 


unjust and oppressive tariff and an equaily un- 


that no party would dare to under 


Close as is the connection between an 
just and dangerous surplus, the public do not 
see it, because the two subjects are in the hands 
of different committees, both impersonal, both 
secret, and both independent of each other. 
As far as Congress is concerned, both parties 
must agree cordially in this, that whose turn 
soever it may be to hold power, it is most ce 
sirable to have a large fund disposable for the 
purchase of votes,and no way could be imagir 

ed more perfect than a vast system of pensions 
Neither party has, prebably, the slightest de 
sire to diminish the surplus except by expendi 
ture, and that expenditure of the kind mast 
effective in local polities. 

No kind of agitation of public opinion will 
be of any permanent avail which does not 
make as its main object the means of fighting 
the lobby. 


successfully is to secure the predominance of 


And the only means ef doing this 
the public and national over private and local 
interests; tc have in Congress, in the person of 
Cabinet officials, powerful national representa 
tives who can compel the transfer of business 
from the an 
arena where it can be debated upon public 
grounds and in full view of the public. 


secrecy of cornmittee-rooms to 


O! for some public man of honorable am 


bition, means, ani unflinching 
courage to make bhimselr the P 


of a new crusade! G. B. 


independent 
ter the Hermit 


RosTon 


April 12, 1890. 


THE BENNETT AW 
To THE Eprrork or THe Nation: 


state 


we 


Sir: In your issue of you 


that the recent municipal election of Milwau- 





kee turned upon the question “‘tchether ¢ 
cation in the Fnoalish langua shall be re- 
quar 7 t the sch S f Sfafr 

Allow me to call vour ntion to the fact 
that this is not an exact presentation of the 


status controrersie, If the notorious Ben- 
nett Law demanded nothing but the teaching 
of the English language in all public and pri- 
vate schools of the State, there would be little 
or no opposition to it on the part of the Mil- 
wid awake to the 


waukee Germans, who are 


| 












fact that t) | need as ’ ‘ 
knowledge as possible of the ficial languags 
of our country, anc wil theref A 
pains to give them, in their pa sland y 
vate schools, a good education : v t 
(serman, but also in the English larg 

The Bennett Law, bowever mand 
than this. It savs **No sehool shall be: 


garded as a school unde: 
shall be taught therein, as part of 


tary education 


arith efic, and Il tfed S 

English language.” According tothe t 
this provision, the above four branet 
be taught fh h the ed 

lanzuage, or a school cannot be regatr iasa 
school under tl Bennett Law 
say: ‘' Only those scbools sha ‘ 
schools inwhich Frgltsh ! 

ete., are taught ! f 

ia Jwitje hut the } ylis t rh 
writing, arith fie, ay { ed S 


A German child which in a Germatr 
taught to read the German langua trust, by 


the terms of this law, be taught s 


tin (ti. e., through the medium « 
language, or the school loses its right to exist 


Is it to be wondered at that the Milwaukee ¢ 
mans Oppose such unreasonable legislation w 
all the legitimate means at 


Again, bv what righ? can the State ena 


that no language but the English n be er 
ployed in teaching arithmetic and 1 
States history Will tt English boy w 
tis school-davs learns the multiplication-tal 


} ) 


be a better and more loval citizen mn that ax 





count than the German boy w learns 
Finmaleins’ Or is it impossible to tea 
history of the United States prot v any 
but the I t ige 

In opposing, theretore, the Bennett Law 
Milwaukee Germans did by 1 means f 
against the ed ation of the iren in the 
English language, but gainst a ativis 
Kreownothingism and an un A : it 
nalism.—Most respectfully, 

\ ( 
b Wave, IN Apr 2 IN 


| We cannot interpret the Bennett Law 








prescribe that German Tr t ta t 
through the medium of the English la 
guage. The clear intent seemst to com 
pel every child to learn to read 1] sh, to 
write English, to learn United States history 
frem English-written text-books, and 1 
“cipher” in English terms. How Germa 

i be aught is no concern of the iw 
Ep N 4 ON 

THE PAN-AMERICAN COIN, 


To tHE Eprrorn or Tre Nation: 


SIR : something severe as 


the United 
an 


an you not print 


( 
to the absurdity and impudence of 


States, or even Pan-America, proposing 


. 


international coin, though only for this conti- 


nent The text is at hand, in the fact that in 
the countries of the Latin Monetary Union, 
France, Italy, Swiizerland, Belgium, ete., 


one sees handbills with cuts of good and bad 


money. Among the * piéces A refuser ” as not 
worth five frances are the dollars of Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Argentine Republic, New Gra 
nada, Colombia, Guatemala, and the United 
States, which last its friends perhaps fondly 
believe to be worth 5.20 francs. It is rather 
mortifying for the average-honest American 


traveller in Europe to see these handbills, of 


which I have two different specimens. 
Yours truly, 
Bostos, April 5, 1400 
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THREE 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 
Sir: A would-be critic, 
ago, imagined himse 





MODERNISMS.--I. 


writing a few years 
f borne out in speaking 
‘*correctness and beauty ” of 
an idiom which Lord Beaconsfield exemplifies 
in his * Endymion,’ published in 1851, namely : 
‘*] have never been back to the old place.” 
That an urchin should say ‘I have been to 
school,” incur the frowns 
of this uninquiring fault-finder. The urchin 
could not have profited by sound teaching, or 
else such teaching could not have fallen to his 
unhappy lot. Otberwise, he would have said, 
‘*T have attended school,” or something quite 
as stately. Though a decemnovenarian, as 
some would call him, he is not to be allowed 
to decemnovenarianize in language. 

Dr. Murray, under Ue, bas, as yet, only just 
mentioned been to, followed by a substantive, 
in his Dictionary, giving, on bis own authority, 
‘* Have you been to the Crystal Palace?” as 
allowable English ; his intention being, doubt- 
less, to return to the point, when he by and by 
reaches to. The present discussion of it will 
not, therefore, be considered as superfluous, 

Among Englishmen, from the highest to the 
lowest, one now constantly hears locutions 
like ‘‘I have been to town,” “I had been to 
town,” 4s 
with ** Having been to town, here I am again.” 
In the first of these sentences, the tense is the 
simple preterite ; and, in the others, the last of 
them excepted, there are modifications of it, 
And the construction in hand is confined, with 

respect to tense, within these limits. If, how- 
ever, a former use of was, to be spoken of pres- 
ently, had survived to us, we might have had 
‘*T was to town,” analogous to ** I have been to 
town.” 

The development of the forms of speech in- 
‘*T have been to town,” ete., 
at least 
Murray 
evidences are expressions of the stamp of the 
following, in which has been and had been, 
the infinitive of 


ironically of the 


would, accordingly, 


I may have been to town,” and so on, 


stanced above, 
can perhaps be made obvious. Of 
somewhat longer standing than Dr. 


pointing to motion, precede 
purpose : 


‘*He had been to see the citee of Lacede- 
mon.” Rev. Nicholas Udall, Apophthegmes 
(1542), fol. 134. 

‘**He Aad been to look for his Master about 
Primrose-Hill.” Sir Roger L’Estrange, A Brief 
History of the Times, part iii. (1688), p. 172. 

** Yesterday in the evening I went to church, 
and have been to-day to see the great burning- 
zlass.” Dr. Jobnson (1733), in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Tatiere (1788), vol. ii., p. 282. 

‘*My surgeon hus just been to look at my 
back.” Lord Palmerston (1818), in the Ear! of 
Malmesbury’s Letters (1870), vol. ii., p. 524. 

‘“*We have been to see the dancing dervishes,” 
Mr. Arthur Hugh Clough (1861), Lefters and 
Remains (1865), p. 315. 

Much less common, and now obsolete, is the 
employment, correspouding to that of has been 
and had been, just exhibited, of was, to signify 
‘*went,” and also ‘‘came.” Quotations for it 
are appended, the second of them being dif- 
ferent from anything given by Dr. Murray: 

‘“T was to see him this afternoon, & doe 
fear him.” Rev. Philip Henry (1689), Diaries 
and Letters (1882), p. 865 

‘*Mrs. Wenlock was to see mee yesterday, & 
brought mee a bottle of wine.” Jd. (1685), tbid., 
p. 341. 


(In the first of these two passages, fear means 
‘*fear for,” a sense of it overpassed by the 
lexicographers. I find, under the date of 1545: 
‘*The carefull hen, fearing her chickens, dothe 
clocke them tugether.”’) 

Nowhere, perhaps, but in America, 
among the most illiterate Englishmen, 


and 
does 


one hear the like of ‘*I sleep home,” “I stay 
Yet, in some cases where, 


” 


home on Sundays. 
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at first sight, home may seem to be a barbar- 
ism, as it unquestionably is there, the pecu- 
liarity lies in the verb which it accompanies. 
‘**T have been home a year,” comparable with 
‘“the mercury is down to zero,” affords afresh 
an instance of the verb to be deflected, unless 
we suppose a violent ellipsis, from the sense of 
existence to that of motion. As I proceed to 
show, this manner of writing and speaking is 
neither a novelty nor a vulgarism : 


‘IT long to be home, and have taken a place 
in the coach for Monday.” Dr. Johnson (1773), 
in Mrs. Piozzi’s Letters (1788), vol. i., p. 207. 

“Tell him I am not home.” Rev. Richard 
“a Columella (1779), vol. ii., p. 103. 


shall be home within three 


weeks.” Southey (1805), Letters (1856), vol. i., 
p. 540. “1 have been home a few days.” Id. 
(1811), ibid., vol. ii., vp, 282. ‘I shall be home 


by the middle of February.” Jd. 
(1850), vol. vi., p. 321. 
‘*] have been home two days ; 


(1837), 


Life 


but I am not 


myself yet.” Bernard Barton, Selections, ete. 
(1849), p. 73. 
**At leist when we are safe home.” Rev. 


Charles 
1886). 

‘*Grim and Helgi will be home ere men have 
eaten their full to-night.” Sir G. W. Dasent, 
The Story of Burnt Njal (1861), vol. ii., p. 167. 

‘*As soon as Peter was well home. Paul 
must set off in his turn.” Jd., Tales from the 
Field (1874), p. 248. 

‘*Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte 
again from his long visit to Italy.” 
Academy, October 12, 1889, p. 236, 


Kingsley, Hypatia (1853), p. 267 (ed. 


home 
The 


We also find, where the freedom of conver- 
sation is indulged in: 


‘* People home on a holiday do not mind 
what money they spend.” Mr. J. W. Sherer, 
At Home and in India (1883), p. 178. 


People ‘* that are af home ” is not to be un- 
derstood in this place, but people “ that have 
come home.” 

The idiom here touched on is, again, among 
those which the makers of dictionaries have 
failed to register, even as they have passed 
over familiar expressions like ‘* He is much 
farther into actual life than [ am,” ‘‘ He was 
well into the bog,”—respectively from Mr. A. 
H. Clough and Sir G, W. Dasent—in which, 
once more, the verb substantive has come to 
denote motion. 

On all fours with ‘I have been to town” is 
the presumably old ‘I the 
town”; and so, in one of its senses latterly cur- 
rent, is ‘* I have been about the country,” with 
“T have been across the street, among savages, 
before the magistrate, over the 
mountain, through the woods, up the tower, 
abroad, ashore, away, out, farther than Ips- 
wich,” ete., etc. By all these phrases, precise- 
ly as in ‘‘I have been to see the town,” good 
English, at least since the sixteenth century, 
combined arrival and departure are signified. 
Nor was less than this formerly intended by 
‘“*T have been in town”; words now, however, 
generally complemented temporally, and used 
only by a person who has not yet left town, as 

n‘*Thave beenin town a fortnight.” 

In recent times we have thus, to mark a dis- 
tinction, (and without violation of 
analogy) a compendious expression the alter- 
native of which could not be obtained except 
in a periphrasis. We may, therefore, justly 
give it ® welcome, as being equally convenient, 
on the score of brevity, with fetch, instead of 
go and bring. 

** He has been here”; ‘*I have been there” 
‘“No matter where they have been.” Here, 
there, and where having grown to be often 
equivalent to hither, thither, and whither, that 
is to say, to import fo a place as well asin a 
place, it may be that similar locutions were in- 
fluential towards engendering those of the type 
of ‘* [ have been to town.” Quotations kindred 


have been into 


down the river, 


evolved 
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to those adduced below might be multiplied 
to any amount: 


‘“* This day I was at Brumm., where I have 
not been these many days.” Rev. Philip Hen- 
ry (1663), Diaries and Letters (1882), p. 144. 

‘* In our return from the Wood, where wee 
had beento see your Sister.” Jd. (1687), ibid., 
p. 356, 

Pia! told Clancy, my landlord, where I had 
been.” Thomas Amory, Life of John Buncle 
nes), vol. ili., p. 200 (ed, 1770). 

* aeavaing . from Tallow-Hills, 
where 1 had been to see a young lady.” Id., 
ibid., Vol. iv., p. 194. 


To return to my main subject: wholly unte- 
nabie, I takeit, is the supposition which seems 
to have been entertained in some quarters that 
‘* TL have been to town,” for instance, was sug- 
gested by ‘1 was to town,” an archaism, still 
existent dialectally and otherwise, for ‘‘ I was 
in town.” Whether invalid historically or va- 
lid, that supposition, as in all analogous cases, 
has no rational bearing, however, on the legiti- 
macy of the mode of expression here discussed, 
its legitimacy having been determined by a tri- 
bunal whose rulings are irreversible. Good 
usage sanctions it, and, as a consequence, it 
is safe from all condemnation but that of igno- 
rance or folly. 

It is farther observable, that the idiom, an 
acknowledged modernism, on which I am re- 
marking, where shunned, now-a-days, by the 
well-informed, is shunned solely on the ground 
of its being colloquial. 

As regards the quotations about to be given, 
no critical reader of later English literature, 
especially that dating from about 1830, will re- 
quire to be told that they might be added to 
indefinitely: 


‘¢The poor thing has been to all the baths in 
the kingdom, vou know, except those of Bux- 
ton.” Samuel J. Pra t, The Pupil of Pleasure 
(1776), vol. 1, p. 48. 

** After Lhad been up to bed”; 
ing been to Shelburne House” 
to Cbrist Chureh in Oxford.” Jeremy Benthain 
(li8l), Works (1838-45), vol. x., pp. 99, 101, 104. 

**Once l hare borrowed a horse and been to 
Mr. Dampier’s to look at his Devonshire cattle.” 
tev Mr. Gale (1810), in Southey’s Life of Dr. 
Andrew Bell (1844), vol. ii., p. 279. , 

* After the dancing, the good folks of the 
cottage sent fora boy ‘out of the village, who 
had been to Malta, which place it was evident, 
from their manner, that they all looked upon 
as the Ultima Thule.” J. C. Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton), A Journey, ete. (1812), p. 255. 
‘Mr. Manning had been to the Jib rary and 
consulted the volume in question.” Jd., Italy, 
etc. (1859), vol. 1., p. 222 

“ Kinder hon been to the scene of action, and 
dined frequently at head quarters.” Southey 
(1813), Life (1850), vol. iv., p. 55. And soin 
letters dated 1815, 1819, 1836, 1838, ete. 

‘“ These men were quite persuaded you could 
not have been to the top.” Rev. Dr. William 
W hewell (1822), ia Mr. I. Todbunter’s Account 
of Dr. Whewell’s Writings (1876), vol. ii., p. 50. 
“I have been to several of them, to request,” 
ete. Jd. (1825), ibid., vol. ii., p. 56. **We 
have been to St. Leonard's.” Id. (1845), ibid , 
vol. ii., p. 329, 

‘**When he had been to court, he drove to 
the office where his bi 0k was printing, without 
changing bis clothes.” Lord Macaulay, Essays, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1831), ** This is the 
tirst dinner-party that I shall have been to for 
a long time.” dd. (1835), Life and Letters (ed. 
1889), p. 248. “I hea ve been with George a 
bington to the Asia.” Jd, (1833), ibid., p. 2 

“You know how differently ‘a boy’ regards 
home when he has once been to school.” Mr. 
A. H. Clough (1856), Letters and Remains 


‘*Eden hav- 
‘He has been 


(1865), p. 24. Also id., ibid. (1837, 1852), pp. 31, 
wor 
awe 


‘**A Russian lady who had not been to the 
ball.” ‘Translation of Custine’s Empire of the 
Czar (1848), vol. ii, p. 34. 

“have been with Bar clay to Southampton.” 
Miss Caroline Fox (1854), Memories of Old 
Friends (1882), p. 298. 

‘* Have you ever been to Hastings, or S. Leon- 
ards?” Rev. F. E. Paget, Owlet of Owlstone 
Edge (1856), p. 19. 

**T have never been to Hell in my life.” Sir 
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G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse 
(1859), p. 69. ** Eric Bloodaxe . sailed 
back from Biarmaland or Permia, whither he 
had been on a viking cruize.” /d, The Story 
of Burnt Njal (1861), vol.ii., p. 278. 

‘“‘Tom had positively been to the house.” 
Rev. James Pycroft, Agony Point (1861), p. 91, 
(ed. 1862). 

** Well, I have been to Gnaderthal.” Lady 
Duff Gordon (1863), Last Letters from Egypt, 
ete. (1875), p. 268. “Asif Lhad been to Lake 
Ngami.” Jd. (1868), ibid., p. 515. | 

‘* He had been awav to Russia to King Jaros- 
laf.” Kev. Charles Kingsley (1874), Leccures 
Delivered in America (1875), p. 76. ; 

‘*Dolly had been to the place.” Mr. J. W. 
Sherer, At Home and in India (1883), p. 60. 
Also at p. 174. 

‘*The Orb of Day has returned. It has been 
to Scotland.” Mr. James Payn, in the Jl/us- 
trated London News, vol. xev., p. 230 (Aug. 24, 
1859), 

** Hook had been to prison for a month.” So 
a penny-a-liner delivers himself in a London 
journal of Sept. 9, 1889. I am not aware that 
his device for combining what is intended by 
had been to and had been in has any authority 
beyond his own good pleasure. P.. H. 


MARLESFORD, England. 


Notes. 


J. B. Lrpprncott Co., Philadelphia, have in 
press ‘How to Remember History,’ a method 
of memorizing dates, by Virginia Conser Shaf- 
fer ; ‘Historic Note-Book,’ by the Rev. E. Cob 
ham Brewer; ‘Gleanings for the Curious from 
the Harvest-Fields of Literature,’ by ©. C. 
Bombaugh, M.D.; ‘Economic Basis of Protec- 
tion,’ by Prof. Simon N. Patten ; ‘ Massalina,’ 
a tragedy, by Algernon Sydney Logan; and a 
novel, ‘For a Mess of Pottage,’ by Sidney 
Lyon. 

‘Silver in Europe,’ by S. Dana Horton, will 
be published immediately by Macmillan & Ce. 

An historical romance, ‘The House of the 
Wolf,’ by Stanley J. Weyman, is announced by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A new series of standard classics, ‘‘ Library 
of the World’s Best Books,” is projected by A. 
L. Burt, 56 Beekman Street, New York city. 

‘Truths to Live by,’ a new volume of ser- 
mons by Canon Farrar, will be issued imme- 
diately by Thomas Whittaker. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will publish 
shortly ‘A Foreign Match,’ by Mme. Charles 
Bigot (Miss Mary Healey), and * Russia: Its 
People and its Literature,’ lectures at Madrid 
before the Spanish Athenwum by Donia Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, translated by Fanny Hale Gar- 
diner. 

Mr. T.W. Higginson and Mrs. 8S. A. Bigelow 
are preparing & volume of about two hundred 
and fifty selected sonuets by American writers, 
Mr. Higginson furnishing the introduction. 

Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, has 
made a facsimile of the new-found original let- 
ter in which Columbus, in Spanish, announced 
the discovery of America, and for which Mr. 
Quaritch asks the modest sum of $8,000, where- 
as any one of the hundred copies of the repro- 
duction ‘‘on two square folio leaves 
(four pages) of paper, done up in cloth,” nay 
be had for $10. 

A much smaller sum wiil procure the repro- 
duction of a revelation of a New World of 
English poetry, in the shape of Prof. Dowden’s 
reprint of the 1798 edition of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge’s ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ (London: David 
Nutt). One knows what to expect when Prof. 
Dowden puts his hand to a task of this sort— 
learning, accuracy, and scholarly self-re- 
straint. The reprint is not a strict facsimile, 
but is a close imitation in respect of 


small 


type and 





The 


of line for line and page for page. 
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Prof. Dew- 
den goes so far as to retain in the text the er- 
rata noted in the original edition, but incon- 
sistently changes or supplies a point and sepa- 
rates two words that ran together—a liberty 
which would have justified inserting a colon in 
line three of p. iii. of the ‘‘ Advertisement.” A 
brief preface and brief notes, with some ac- 
count of alterationsin the subsequent editions 
needful 


impart all bibliogra 


phical information, The little volume, ‘* which 


of the pvenis, 
opens with ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and closes 
with the 
Tintern Abbey,’” is a 
and within. 


written a few miles above 


pure delight, without 


‘Lines 


M. Guy de Maunassant’s ‘ Pierre and Jean’ 
is the latest volume in George Routledge & 
Son’s prettily printed and illustrated series of 
translations. The novel is one of Maupassant’s 
stronger ones, and, in the view of some critics, 
shows the first indications of its author's mov- 
ing away from realism and towards psychology 
The translator is Mr. Hugh Craig, and the il 
lustrations are by MM. Ernest Duez and Al- 
bert Lynch. the is a 
model traveller, in that he sees things with his 
and describes what he sees with ex 
traordinary skill. In‘ La Vie Errante’ 
Ollendorff: New York: F. W. Christern), he 
tells us how he ran away from the Eiffel Tower 
and took a little yacht down the Italian coast 
to Sicily, whence he went to Algiers and Tunis, 


Maupassant, by way, 
own eves 


(Paris 


Especially fresh are his impressions of Sicily, 
of which island he writes as though he had re 
discovered it; and especially frank is his ac- 
count of his glimpse of the lower side of life in 
Algiers and Tunis. 

The eighth volume of M. 
series of biographies of ‘** Les Grands Ecrivains 


Jules Jusserand’s 


Francais” is devoted to‘ Vauvenargues’ (Paris 
Hachette: New York: F. W. Christern). It is 


written by M. Maurice Paléologue. We shall 
defer criticism until the publication of the 
American translation, noting now only the 


fact that the book has appeared in Paris, and 
that there is no portrait of Vauvenargues ex 
tant, so that the frontispiece of this biography 
a letter of his to Vol 
Among the other volumes of the series 


is but the facsimile of 
taire 
announced for early publication are M. Sar- 
Brunetiére’s * Voltaire,’ 
and M. Gaston Bossier’s *‘ Saint-Simon 


cey’s * Corneille,’ M. 


Two littie companion brochures belonging in 
the ** Bbliothéque Photographique” of Gau 
thier-Villars & Fils, Paris (New York: F. W. 
Christern the attention of amateur 
and professic nal photographers. 
of M. Moéssard’s ‘ Le Cylindrographe’ clearly 


deserve 
The first part 


describes and figures this panoramic appara- 
tus asa camera having a semicircular back on 
which the image is thrown, an objective, set in 
black cloth and pivoted so as to move freely in 
connection with sights or finders on top of the 
camera, and traversing 170 degrees. he re- 
the entire 


sults of this sweep, which takes In 


horizon, lacking 20 degrees, oa two negatives, 


But this can 
for groups as for landscape:, and is capable of 


are surprising era is as Valuable 


some extraordinery feats of foreshortening 
(‘en perspective fuyante dans les airs” 
when hinged verticaliy 


An appliance of 


scales graphe 
ii. Of this 
nly say that it is designed to enable a 
otting to be made from the 
scenic panorama, We call the attention of our 
friends of the Appalachian Club to this camera. 
Few things are more interesting than to 
watch the growth of our national holidays and 
lt was a long time before the in- 
May was 
a way 


ieVeis produces a yet 


and 
topographigue, 





described in 
we will 


topographic | 


féte days. 
herited celebration of the Ist of 
felt to be absurd, but the month was in 


4 


| 











to be acknowledged ‘a pious fraud of (1 


almanac * when Decoration Day was fixed { 

the end of it, and now Arbor Day carries 
us back again to the beginning This last has 
already a considerable literature, and we have 
on our table the New York State Superintend 
ent’s Arbor Day circular for the coming 
month (May 2), an ‘Arbor Day Manual,’ edit 
ed by the Deputy Superintendent, Charles RK 


Skinner (Albany : Weed, Parsons A ¢ and 
‘Harper's School Speaker,’ compiled by James 


Baldwin, and adapted for Arbor Day and 


Decoration Day (or ** Memorial Day The 
*Manual’ contains selections and original 

tributions, in prose and verse, music and songs 
for the 
from which we 


and some historical data, 


at Nebr 


eXePrcises, 


leara th 


Arbor Day in IS72, and has planted nearly 
400,000 O00 trees In consequence in. its wo 
borders. Mr. Baldwin's ‘Schoo! Speaker ’ meets 
as Well as could be expected t luty of prais 
ing militant patriotism while reprobating war 
Its third and final section is headed "1 
versus War,” and draws largely uj S s 
famous oration, ** The True Gra { Na 
tions.” 

The series of grammars in Fret Germat 
Spanish, and Italian, bearing ¢ name 
‘*Hossfeld's New Practical Method thoug? 


+t 
t 
each bas a distinct authorship, bave been pu 


on the American market by the New \ 


School- Book Clearing: House of this city. They 
agree in the general method of instruction, and 
also, we must add, in being very unattractive 
in appearance. Their aim ts conversational 
and commercial racher than | ary, and if 
there be any originality in the method of p 
sentation, it is chiefly in respect of py rt 

A little ‘Spanish Reader’ at Fret Cor 
versations’ accompany the grammars 


M. Gastineau’s * Conversation Method f 








Speaking, Reading, and Writing German 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co) is a well-executed 
work, beautifully printed. [It is allied perhaps 
most nearly to the Prendergast system, but 
with a character of its own, and the conversa- 
tions are n eonti S, ar ree fr 
ineptitude. The grammar is taught incident- 
ally, but its summary rma ev pment is 
reserved for the close of the v ! 

Dr. Solomon Deutsch’s 
man’ (Baker & Taylor ¢ 
principles of gradation a 
name imports, it is a 
rather than a self-learne 
method is not employed 
and the passages for dril 
tary. Theexplanatory an 
are excellent, and so is the plan of generally 
using the Roman letter 

Prof. H.C. G. Brandt's * Germa eader for 
Beginners* (Boston: Allyn & Bacon) is another 
well-equioped book, with competent notes re 
ferring to Whitney's, Joynes’s, and the author's 
grammars, and a vocabulary in which special 
attention has been paid to the indication of 
cogna’es in other tongues. The selections in 


prose and verse are fairly divided between the 


elder and the !ater classics; one section of the 
prose has an historical compilexi>r and value 
I } 


At least a method of doubling one’s vocabu- 
if 


larv is offered by Prof. A. Muzzarelli’s ‘ Anto- 
nymes de la Langue Francaise’ 
Wm. R Boston : Carl Sel 


The drill consists in converting every sentence 


Ne w York 7 
Jenkins , enhbof). 
into opposite terms of its leading affirmation 


or idea. One cannot, if held up by a teacher, 


fall asleep over it; but a course of two hundred 
pages of these substitutions has bot! i 
formidable look. The author 
peals to his experience. 

Prof. Shedd gathers together several artic’es 
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and aldresses of his on topics connected with 
‘The Proposed Revision of the Westminster 
Standards’ (Scribners) to make a pamphiet 
contribution to the permanent literature of the 
subject. His well-known views are here en- 
We must 
leave it to others to say if his weakest point is 
not exegesis—both of the Westminster itself 


forced in his well-known. style. 


and of the Scriptures—and content ourselves 
with remarking the lodgment which the libe- 
ral spirit has made within even his fortifica- 
tions: we refer to his concession of universal 
infant salvation, his admission that many 
righteous heathen may and his 
acknowledgment that it would be difficult to 
work out a theodicy except on the supposition 
that the majority of the race will ultimately 
be saved, 

We are glad to perceive that House bill No, 
7558 and Senate bill No. 2747, taking away the 
postal premium on the manufacture of dime- 
novel literature, have alarmed the manufac- 
turers, 

The Provider -e Public Library seems at last 
to caugi.| the attention of the city 
fathers, and to have turned over a new leaf of 
material prosperity. Mr. Foster's twelfth an- 
nual report shows also,on the spiritual side, that 
the fiction percentage of circulation has now 
got down to 56, a remarkably low figure when 
one considers how much good and wholesome 
reading is included in it. Seven copies of 
Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth,’ we are 
told, were insufficient for the demand, and 
volume one was taken out 101 times in the 
course of the year. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of volume xii. of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Mathematics are on our table. 
No. 1 is adorned with a fine head of M. H. 
Poincaré, who contributes to Noe. 3 an elabo- 
rate article of eighty-four pages, ‘Sur les 
Equations aux Dérivées Partielles de la Phy- 
sique Mathématique.” The 
contain seven articles, filling 


be saved, 


have 


numbers 
pages 4to, 
Five of them are in English, two in Freneb, 
Two of the fiveare by English mathematicians, 
three by Americans, 


three 


Ooo 


Of the former, one— 
which for convenience is divided between Nos. 
1 and 2—covers 106 pages, and is by A, R. 
Forsyth of Trinity College, Cambridge. Its 
title would not be understood, even by profes- 
sional mathematicians, without reference to 
the explanation of the author given in a note 
at its commencement. In the other, Maj. P. 
A. MacMahon, R.A., who began it as Capt. 
MacMahon in vol. xi., continues the develop- 
ment of his *‘ New Theory of Symmetric Func- 
tions.” Of the remaining three articles, in one, 
Prof. F. Franklin, of whom we have before 
spoken as one of the most promising of our 
younger mathematicians, discourses of ‘‘ Cir- 
cular Codrdinates.” In another, Mr. H. B. Fine 
treats of ‘‘ Singular Solutions of Ordinary Dif- 
ferential Equations.” Lastly, Mr. F. N. Cole 
shakes the dust of the world of sense from 
his feet, and, soaring into the regions of pure 
ideality, expounds the principles that govern 
‘* Rotations in Four Dimensions.” 
It is here that the motto of the Journal, 


Space of 


Ipaynatwy éAeyxos ov BreTOMErwv, iS especially ap- 
propriate, 

A report of an expedition sent out last sum- 
mer by the Bremen Geographical Society for 
the investigation of the fauna of eastern Spitz- 
bergen is to be found in Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen for March. The geographical results 
only of the expedition are given in this paper, 
which is accompanied by a remarkably clear 
map, but there are several interesting refer- 
ences to the bears, of which an extraordinary 
number were seen, Reindeer were also very 
numerous on some of the islands, occasionally 
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where they must have been obliged to go enor- 
mous distances over the ice. This fact would 
seem to throw some light upon the vexed ques- 
tion as to the origin of the Spitzbergen rein- 
deer. A supplemental number contains an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Kulturzonen” of Northern 
Abyssinia by Dr. Kar] Dove. 

Antonio de Serpa Pimentel was very natu- 
rally called to the Prime Ministry during Por- 
tugal’s recent troubles, as his distinguished 
public services and special abilities clearly 
marked him out for the position. Born in 
1825, he took his doctor’s degree at the age of 
twenty, and won a_ professor’s chair in the 
Polytechnic School of Lisbon six years later. 
Beginning his political career as an editor, he 
was first elected a Deputy in 1856, and has 
since been Minister of Public Works, Minister 
of Finance, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He was Portugal's plenipotentiary at the Ber- 
lin Congress on the Congo territory. As an 
author, besides some excursions into the fields 
of poetry and the drama, he has published 
‘The Eastern Question,’ ‘ Alexandre Hercu- 
laho and his Times,’ and ‘ Nationality and 
Representative Government.’ 


— In the April issue of the Harvard Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, President Francis 
A. Walker has a paper on ‘‘ Protection and 
Protectionists,” which deserves to be singled 
out from the mass of current literature on the 
tariff. President Walker is always temperate 
and unbiassed, and the protectionists cannot 
say that he bas failed to treat their cause fair- 
ly. Not only does he admit a degree of validi- 
ty in some familiar arguments on their side, 
like that for provection to young industries; he 
notes also for their benefit certain arguments 
which they have themselves failed to discover, 
such as the suggestion of the disadvantages 
which may flow from the indefinite extension 
of the division of labor. But this very tempe- 
rateness makes more effective his protest 
against the protectionist twaddle with which 
the country has been flooded since the Re- 
publicans took up President Cleveland’s chal- 
lenge on the tariff question. Indeed, he de- 
votes his space largely to a simple classifica- 
tion of the protectionists, pointing out how 
wide is the gap between the Chinese-wall men 
and the moderate protectionists; and he thinks 
it ‘‘not extravagant to say that there has been 
more pure Chinese-wall talk in this country 
within the past two years than during our 
whole previous history as a nation.” In this, 
and in the presentation and weighing of the 
arguments pro and con, few sensible men 
would find occasion to differ with him. The 
weakest part of the paper, to our thinking, is 
that which touches the aspect of the tariff con- 
troversy now uppermost in the public mind— 
the pauper-labor argument. President Wal- 
ker’s test asto the validity of that argument 
seems to be whether an increase of food and 
luxuries, turned over to the laborers in the 
form of wages, increases their productive 
power; whether *‘ niggardliness of expenditure 
in generating labor power does not mee! the 
same retribution which niggardliness of ex- 
penditure generally meets in other direc- 
tions.” To analyze the general reasoning 
would pass the limits of our space. Some aid 
in discriminating between what is true and 
what is untrue in the pauper - labor talk is 
doubtless got from President Walker’s point of 
view; but we think it an error, looking at the 
whole field, to consider high wages as the cause 
rather than as the result of abundant produc- 
tion. 


— The New England Meteorological Society 
has made an arrangement with the Astrono- 
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mical Observatory of Harvard College by 
which the tables and discussions resulting 
from the observations gathered by the Society 
shall appear in the Annals of the Observatory ; 
and the first product of this partnership ap- 
pears in a volume for the year 1888, It is 
chiefly occupied by tables containing a list of 
observers and stations, with their latitude, lon- 
gitude, and altitude; then a summary of the 
records for every month; a table of daily 
rainfall at a large number of stations; and 
finally, a series of annual means, normals, 
maxima, and minima. The tables are preced- 
ed by a review of the year by quarters, pre- 
pared by Prof. Winslow Upton of Brown Uni- 
versity, then acting as Director of the Socie- 
ty, while the tabular matter is the work of se- 
veral assistants assigned to this duty by the 
Chief Signal Officer from the men of his corps 
—Sergt. L. G. Schultz having performed the 
greater part of this considerable labor. Prof. 
Upton contributes also a discussion of the cy- 
clonic storms that traversed New England 
during 1888, and from which nearly all of its 
rain and snowfall is received. Eighty eight 
of these atmospheric disturbances crossed the 
district during the year, many of them of 
considerable severity; among the latter being 
the March blizzard and the November tropical 
eyclone. Thunder-sturms and heavy rainfalls 
are also briefly discussed. The Society is for- 
tunate in having its records published in so ex- 
cellent a form. 


—M. Lucien Descaves is at the present mo- 
ment enjoying in Paris the advantages of praise 
and pudding which come so often to the author 
of a prosecuted book, Abouta year ago he pub- 
lished a novel, constructed in accordance with 
the naturalist forinula, called ‘Sous-Offs.’ This 
book dealt mainly with the life in barracks of 
the non-commissioned officers of the French 
Army, of which it took a very dark view, rep- 
resenting it as sordid and vicious in the ex- 
treme. The sub-ofticers, according to it, ‘dé 
jeunent de la fille ef soupent du soldat”; they 
are ‘des proxénétes et des voleurs,” as well as 
a number of other things that are not nice. 
Touching in this rude way so sensitive a point 
as the pride of the French in their army, M. 
Descaves made, what no doubt he sought, a 
sensation and nine days’ talk, and sold enough 
copies of his rather dull book to bring 
him in areturn of 15,000 francs, Itis doubt- 
ful if he would have received even so much 
as this if threats of prosecution had not ad- 
vertised his novel from the first. These 
threats have been at last carried into effect, 
and the cause was tried on March 15, 16, before 
the Court of Assizes of the Seine. The prose- 
cution was so far under the sanction of the 
Government as to be conducted by the Advo- 
cate-General, M. Rau. The charge against the 
book was that it was offensive to good morals 
and insulting to the army. The author was de- 
fended by Maiire Tézenas, on the ground that 
be wrote with ample knowledge and in yood 
faith; that his book showed the good side of the 
army as well as the bad; and that it wasa 
most valuable ‘‘document,” being the plain 
truth about the army, told after years of study 
of it. M. Lucien Descaves was acquitted 
without delay, and now, as we said, is enjoying 
a little triumph. 


— M. André Maurel makes the acquittal of 
the author of ‘Sous-Offs’ the occasion of a 
brief discourse in the Revue Bleue of March 22. 
He draws from it two morals, or, rather, mo- 
ralités, one addressed to the author, the other 
to the naturalist school in general. An author 
who has been prosecuted, he says, runs great 





risk from the temptation to pose thereafter as 
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a ‘‘martyr of letters”; to act, and perbans in 
some measure also to feel, as if his real place 
was by the side of Flaubert and other masters, 
who are great not by virtue of the accident of 
prosecution which he shares with them, but by 
the production of such books as ‘ Madame 
Bovary ’ is. 
out that an author ought to have a better ex- 
cuse for an offensive book than merely to say, 


To the school of Médan he points 


“Jai dit la vérité.” That, according to M. 
Maurel, is not much more pertinent than the 
child’s ‘* 1 didn’t mean to” when he has knock- 
ed a grown person’s eye out. What is the truth, 
after all? Do not writers see one aspect of it 
before breakfast and another afterwards‘ Is 
it pot contingent upon systems and upon 
human nature? Thetruth about the army is 
one thing to the colonel and quite another to 
Sergeant-Major Descaves. Which of them has 
the absolute truth‘ If the naturalist believes 
that he has, if he lives by faith, let him not 
murmur if he has to suffer imprisonment for 
it, or any other loss, as martyrs and confessors 
have done in all ages, But the advantage still 
will lie, in M. Maurel’s opinion, on the side 
of the psyechologues. They profess; to convey 
oniy sensations, and not unchanging truths; 
and, after ali, sensations are about the most 
certain of the things we know. M. Maurel, 
it will be observed, joins in the cry that bas 
for some time been increasing in volume 
against the naturalis‘s. 


—We had occasion two or three times last 
summer to speak of the unhappy differences 
that had put an end to the long friendship and 
collaboration of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. 
It will be remembered that some delicate ques 
tions as to the division of the profits of their 
work having arisen between the two friends, 
the private secretary of M. Chatrian, M. 
Georgel, was so ill-advised as to publish in the 
Figaro an absurd and incoherent attack on 
M. Erckmann, whom he charged with all sorts 
of baseness, from cowardice to high treason. 
M. Erckmann replied by a suit at law, which 
has just been decided in his favor. M. Cha- 
trian was left out of the case ; but M. Georgel 
is condemned to a month’s imprisonment and 
2,000 francs fine, M. Pigeonnat of the Figaro 
to 500 francs fine, while the two together are 
mulcted besides in damages of 10,000 francs 
The judzment is also ordered to be printed in 
ten newspapers in Paris and ten in the pro- 
vinces, 


—The German school-reformers have just 
scored a great success. It is only five years 
ago that Prof. Paulsen startled the self-suffi- 
ciency of ortbodox classicists by advocating, in 
his ‘Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts,’ 
the following changes in the curriculum of the 
German gymnasium: abolition of Greek, in- 
troduction of philosophy, increased and broad- 
ened instruction in German and the other mo 
dern languages. Since then a powerful move- 
ment has sprung up directed towards the reali- 
zation of at least the last point in this pro- 
gramme, which, when effected, will, as a na- 
tural consequence, carry the first point with it. 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution which 
this reform movement bas added to pedagogi- 
cal literature is the Zeitschrift fiir den deut- 
schen Unterricht, founded in 1887, under the 
auspices of the venerable Rudolf Hildebrand, « 
periodical which has already become an indis- 
pensable guide for teachers of Gertmnan, anda 
most fercible advocate of the claims of native 
language and literature as a part of national 
education. The Government until recently 
maintained a very guarded attitude towards 
this whole question; but now, it seems, they, 
too, think that the time has come for decided 
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The latest Armee Verordnungs- Blatt 
publishes a royal rescript, dealing with the in- 
struction in military schools which stand ona 
level with the Realgymnasien. The rescript 
announces itself as a forerunner of a decree 
which is to contain a comprehensive reorgani- 
zation of the instruction in the eschools| And 
what this reorganization is likely to be may be 
gathered from the following passages: 

‘*German is to be the centre of the whole in 
struction. lo every subjeet the pupil must be 
directed to make a free and easy use of his 
mother tongue. Inthe selection of readings, 
theses, and other papers to be prepared by the 
pupils, along with the traditions of antiquity, 
due consideration is to be paid to the culture 
and intellectual achievements of modern pa 
tions, and special attention is to be given to 
German folk lore, history, and literature. Ger 
man history, especially that of modern times, 
is to take a more prominent part than heret¢ 
fore; ancient and mediwval history is to be 
taught in such a manner as to give an idea of 
the roots and the growth of our own culture.” 
These are remarkable utterances, and the re- 
ported statement of Herr von Gossler, Prussian 
Minister of Education, that the Government 
was planning a reorganization of all the higher 
schools on the basis of this reseript, makes 
their importance still more far-reaching. 


SOME ASTRONOMICAL WORKS. 


Azimuth: A Treatise on this Subject, with a 
Study of the Astronomical Triangle, ete. By 
Joseph Edgar Craig, United States Navy 
John Wiley & Sons, 

Old and New Astronomy. (Parts IL-V.) By 
Richard A. Proctor. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

Hand-Book of the Lick 
University of California. By 
Holden, LL.D. 
Co. 


Ohservat ry of the 
Edward S 
San Francisco: Bancroft & 
Great-Cirele Sailing : Ind cating the Shortest 
By Riecbard A. Pri ctor, L nf 


Sea-Routes. £ 
mans, Green & Co 
Astronomy Note Bo 
demies, and Colleges. By Marion L. Ber- 


neike, M.D. A, Lovell & Co. 


k for High Schools, Aca 


Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. By G. P. 

Serviss. D. Appleton & Co. 
Star Atlas: Containing maps of all the stars 
from 1 to 6.5 magnitude, between the North 
Pole and 4 With ex 
planatory text by Dr. Hermann J. Klein. 
Translated and adapted for English readers 
by Edmund McClure, M.R.L A. London 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


South Declination, 


THE making of the first book on our list, * Azi- 
muth,’ might well have been omitted—the pul- 
lication of it certainly ought to have been. it 
is alaboriously detailed discussion of the prob- 
lem of determining azimuth from an astr 


nomical observation, and is intended also to 


point out in some minor respects the false 


teachings of the text-books. It was an utter 
mistake, in the first place, to suppose that a 
wok ful 


subject like azimuth could havea big t 
worthily written about if. A condense 
in some mathematical journal, or, at the most 


a long chapter in a treatise on astronomy 





; - ? ~ +? tn oo ine 
gation, or geoaesy, w¢ uld meet the necessities 





yf the case entirely, not to say more accepta- 
bly. Perhaps this work might have found 
some use in mediaval times; but, if we do not 
mistake, our age wants gists, not amplifica- 
tions No navigator is going to read such a 
reatise all through. The results should have 


on the 
contrary, no recapitulation of the work is any- 


t 
been summarized in accessible form; 


where given. The learner is warned of a great 


variety of things be should not do, but itisa 


























day's job to find out from this helplul treatise 
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left be should do The t k at inds in mathe 
matical platitudes, and the author's sty : 
finished and obscure 
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Coming now to tl I s of weighing 
and asu g the solar syste Mr. | r 
Ss ge! t less t ughiv a ie An 
ecasiona igression may pardoned, even 


if irrelevant; but not such a palpable perve! 
f the fact 


‘ts as is implied in the statemen 


that pl graphy was an utter failure in the 
transits of Venus of i874 and 15"2, “no ace 
quate preliminary experiments having been 
made by the official astronomers responsible 


for such service”! Evidently, from what is 


said later, the author means only the British pho- 
tograpbs, and should have said so. The Ameri- 
can parties took hundreds of available photo- 
graphs of these transits by a method distinctly 
the outcome of the preliminary experiments of 


All in all, 


however, such points form but trifling objec- 


their own ‘‘ official astronomers.’ 


tions to a capitally written chapter on a sub 
ject of the highest significance and ot 


grudges the space which Mr. Proctor offends 
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good taste by devoting to a last word in his 
squabbie with the Astronomer Royal about the 
recent transits of Venus. More pages, in fact, 
are given up to this irrelevant matter than tothe 
entire subject of the relation of the planet Mars 
to the determination of the sun’s distance. 
The more precise methed, by means of the 
velocity of light, is given due prominence. The 
methods of weighing the earth are well ex- 
plained ;: not only are the older determinations 
sufficiently recounted, but some useful sugges- 
tion and criticism of the newer work are of- 
fered. Lunarand planetary masses do not call 
for special comment. The concluding para- 
graphs on planetary domain are suggestive and 
essentially novel, The tribute to the French 
astronomers and their long labors in the cause 
of exact astronomy is admirable, and not less 
just is the stighting allusion to British official 
action in reference to the theoretic discovery of 
Neptune, More about this subject, by the 
way, is promised in subsequent chapters of the 
work, which it is understood Mr, Proctor had 
quite completed before his death, 

The ‘ Hand-Book of the Lick Observatory’ is 
a good little manual of information about this 
institution, and much besides. It tells the 
little that is known about the strange life of 
Mr. Lick, and one would naturally expect to 
find on the most prominent page of the book a 
fine portrait of this odd and now important 
personage; but Prof. Holden preémpts this for 
a not very gocd picture of himself. Mr. Lick’s 
remains were in January, 1887, formally de- 
posited in the base of the pier on which the 
great telescope now rests. The drive to the 
mountain-top is well worth what it costs, and 
the guide-book gives an excellent description of 
it. Following is a concise history of the insti- 
tution, descriptive notes on the buildings and 
the water supply, and the instruments, astrc- 
nomical, meteorological, and seismometric. 
These last are of Prof, Ewing’s design. In a 
popular and quite readable chapter on 
the work of an observatory, the sort of 
work to be undertaken on Mount Hamilton 
is made plain, as also how the astronomers 
are to set about doing it. Photographic re- 
search will have a preminent place. Tele- 
scopes are next treated of historically and 
otherwise, and a questionable blank-verse apos- 
trophe to the ‘‘ Unmounted Lens” of the great 
telescope is allowed the space of a half-dozen 
or so pages, An article entitled ‘* Photogra- 
phy the Servant of Astronomy” follows, re- 
printed from the Overland Monthly of some 
years ago, and contains a good historicai epi- 
tome of the subject, but is unfortunately 
much rosier as to the outlook than the facts 
warrant. The remaining chapters deal with 
clocks and time-keeping, with the Lick Obser- 
vatory time-service, and with the principal ob- 
servatories of the world—which latter will 
bear revising. The illustrations are mostly 
rather cheap and coarse; but a good index 
concludes the booklet, which is worth its full 
cost to any one interested. 

Those knowledgeful passengers (and where is 
the captain who has failed to carry one or two 
of them on every voyage?) who are so much 
better informed on navigation than the captain 
himself, cannot do amiss if they read ‘Great- 
Circle Sailing’ on next going to sea. They 
may then find out one or two things about the 
apparently erratic nature of  great-circle 
courses, and spare the commanding officer 
many a needless question, not to say much 
unearned maligning. It is well known not 
only that tables have been printed by which 
great-circle sailing is largely facilitated, but 
that, by the use of charts on the gnomonie pro- 
jection, the great-circle course can be indicated 








by astraight line, just as the rhumb-course is 
shown on a Mercator chart; also, various ap- 
proximative constructions have been suggested. 
But the art of sailing on the shortest courses has 
made relatively little progress. Mr. Proctor 
has published charts which are as convenient 
for great-circle sailing as Mercator’s are for 
rhumb-line navigation; the chief difference is 
that while the rhumb-line course is a straight 
line on Mercator, the great-circle course is a 
circular one on Proctor. It is a matter of high 
importance, The exposure of life to sea risks 
and the interests dependent on sea chances are 
such that a shortening of water routes means 
diminished danger to life and property and di- 
minished expense of material and labor. For 
example, take the distance between Cape Town 
and Melbourne: it is 6,150 miles on the rhumb 
or usual sailing line, while the great-circle 
course between the two is nearly 600 miles 
shorter, meaning a reduction of a voyage by 
several days. Almost everybody knows that 
great-circle courses are not always practicable, 
but Mr. Prector’s charts are quite as useful in 
selecting the appropiate composite course, and 
this popular essay cannot fail to serve the in- 
terests of al! who have to do with long-course 
navigation. 

Little advantage appears from the attempt 
to teach astronomy in the way dictated by 
Mrs. Berneike’s ‘ Astronomy Note-Book,’ It is 
only one further effort to make cramming 
easy and teaching easier; it may be fcund use- 
ful in some high schools and academies, but 
not elsewhere. The student who wants to ac- 
quire a command of the facts of popular astro- 
nomy will attain it regardless of the slight ob- 
stacles which such a note systein is intended to 
remove, while the pupil not much caring to 
learn about the stars will derive little assist 
ance, and no incentive, from a system so arti- 
ficial. The general accuracy of the pamphlet 
is commendable. 

Mr. Serviss some months ago contributed to 
the Popular Science Monthly a series of papers 
on stellar studies with the simplest of optical 
apparatus. Those papers form the bulk of the 
present volume, and it will be found a matter 
of surprise to many what the capabilities of a 
mere opera or field-glass are in revealing the 
more marked objects of the celestial sphere. 
The author has by no means based his work 
on mere imagination, but has with his own 
eyes carefully examined ail the objects which 
his book describes as visible with an opera- 
glass of good quality. He does not go far 
wrong in the surmise that the sight of a strik- 
ing celestial object, even though dimly, will 
spur on many an observer to become the pos- 
sessor of more competent optical means. What 
he advises abcut the purchase of glasses is well 
and good, except that we should rather feel 
disposed to warn the buyer to fight shy of 
pawn-shops entirely. Being purely arbitrary, 
the divisions of the asterisms into four classes 
suitable for observation in the several seasons 
will occasion embarrassment to the genuine 
lover of the stars ; in fact, almost any other 
arrangement would have been better. Pre- 
ferable to a small star atlas, which every one 
would possess at an early day, would be one of 
the astral lanterns, several patterns of which 
are now to be had for a trifle at the shops. 
The poetic scraps, story-telling, and historic 
and mytholugic padding are a blemish in the 
working-text: better have relegated them to an 
appendix or omitted them altogether. The lit- 
tle book is fairly well illustrated, but the pic- 
tures of the moon are unnecessarily cheap. 
All told, the papers on‘ Astronomy with an 
Opera-Glass’ are worth having brought te 
gether in this more accessible form, but they 





should have been condensed rather than ampli- 


fied. 

It isan excellent thing to have turned Dr. 
Klein’s capital Star Atlas into English, but it 
might have been better done than Mr. McClure 
has done it. The text,which is copious, reach- 
ing to seventy or eighty pages, is not always 
accurate, and betrays a want of familiarity 
with astronomical investigators and their work. 
Not having the original German edition at 
hand, we do not say whose the fault may be— 
whether author’s or translator's ; but itis very 
likely to be the latter’s. The elementary con- 
cepts and descriptions which precede the charts 
are well drawn and will be very helpful. The 
arrangement of the celestial objects in their 
order of right ascension is good—much bet- 
ter in every way than by constellations, as 
commonly in works of this sort. The maps 
themselves are capitally drawn and finely 
printed. For day-time reference it would be 
hard to suggest an improvement ; but for night 
uve in the observatory, or by any artificial 
light, the important matter printed in red is 
legible only with the greatest difficulty, and 
the strain upon the eyes in consulting the 
charts seriously unfits them for work at the 
eye-piece. Asa minor matter of convenience, 
tov, it would have been better had these num- 
bers, annexed to the stars and nebu'2 in the 
polar charts, been arranged to read across the 
page instead of around the pole, about which 
the book has now to be continually turned in 
referring to it. 

A half-dozen plates of nebula and star-clus- 
ters follow the general maps of the stars. For 
the most part these are beyond criticism, and 
the introduction of the photcgraphic pictures 
of the more interesting clusters is an especially 
praiseworthy feature. They show in the most 
conclusive manner the vast gain to astronomy 
from the modern applications of photcgraphy ; 
and this atlas is in fact the first considerable 
publication of these resultsin popular form. 
All future editions of the Atlas should include 
the recent photographs of the more remarkable 
nebule as well. 


The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley. By Mrs, Julian Marshall. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

Tue life of Mary Shelley is not wholly new 

to the world. So much has been written about 

her unique father and motker and still more 
unique husband that the reading public has ne- 
cessarily heard much about Mary herself. But 
she has always been somewhat obscured by the 
distinguished personages by whom she has 

been surrounded. Her pale face and large lim- 

pid eyes have looked out at us from the back- 

ground of the group that fills the family can- 
vas. It bas remained for Mrs. Marshall to pre- 
sent us with a portrait of her as a distinct in- 
dividual, with attitude and coloring of her own. 

it must be confessed that her life, looked at 
from several points of view, was a disappoint- 
ment. Before her birth she was confidently 
expected by her parents to bea boy. The let- 
ters exchanged at that time by William God- 
win and his wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, may 
be read, by those who are interested in intimate 
matrimonial chronicles, in Kegan Paul’s Life 
of the former. Mary’s birth, when her well- 
shaped head and delicate frame were presented 
to the philosopher’s eyes, cost the life of her 
more beautiful and more gifted mother. She 
could never as a child, in spite of ber pretti- 
ness and precocious intelligence, win a first 
place in her father’s affections, As a woman, 
she did not satisfy the expectations that sccial 
reformers had formed of the daughter of the 
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authoress of a ‘ Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman.’ Asa writer, she did not fulfil the 
promise that Shelley saw in her literary gifts. 
Godwin pronounced her talents ‘truly extra 
ordinary,” and told her that her novel of 
‘ Frankenstein’ was the most wonderful book 
to have been written at twenty years of age 
that he had ever heard of. But she never again 
wrote a book that equalled ‘ Frankenstein’ in 
power of imagination or in reputation. 

One does not feel, indeed, on finishing these 
two volumes, that Mary Shelley’s place is in 
the literary Pantheon where nicely balanced 
criticism disputes the claim to a higher or low- 
er niche of the few who find their way thither. 
She belongs rather to the 
those who have merged their own abilities in 


‘choir invisible” of 
promoting the achievements of others. The 
gift she has left the world is not her work, but 
the memory of her personality. There is nota 
page in the whole history of ber life that her 
biographer has had to hurry over, nor an ac- 
Mistakes 
She was not quite seven 


tion that she has had to extenuate. 
*ere were in plenty. 
teen when she committed the ** imprudence,” 
as she herself termed it later in life, 
herself in opposition to the laws of society by 
uniting her fate with that of Shelley, then the 
husband of Harriet Westbrook. 
quite twenty-two w hen, after having been three 


oOo: placing 





She was not 


times a mother, she was made childless by the 
death in 
William,whose beauty and promise and angelic 


tome of the blue-eyed boy named 
sweetness had made him her idoi. She was not 
yet twenty-five when the body of Shelley was 
aud she 


’ 


washed ashore in the Bay of Spezzia 
was left without money and almost without 
friends to face the world which had seen in 
Shelley only an outlaw and a seducer. 

The first volume of Mrs. Marshall’s ably and 
craphically written biography closes with the 
death of Shelley. 
twenty-nine yea 


The second is given to the 


aur 





rs of Mary’s widowhood, 
ing which she was forced to labor unremitting 
lv with her pen to eke out the scanty sum 
which Shelley’s father, Sir 
tantly allowed for the maintenance of his 
daughter-in-law and grandson, 


Timothy, relue 


Three novels 
gth of 


lay), of 
best known, 


(not of modern brevity, but of the len 
flight expected of a romance of that 
which ‘ The Last Man’ is the 
shorter tales and verses, besides innumerable 
lives of French, Italian, Spanisb, and Portu- 
guese Men of Letters, written for Lardner’s 
‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ attest the untiring ener- 
gy with which she worked. The money which 
she thus earned would have been more than 
enough to meet her own wants bad she not 
had a list of beneficiaries longer than that of 
most men of wealth. 
impecunious father was unsparing in his de- 
mands upon her purse; Claire Clairmont, her 
evil genius, was always in need of assistance; 
father’s former amanuensis, 
Marshall, whom she helped to support in his 


Her celebrated but ever 


there was her 





old age, and there were friends peorer than 
herself who came in for a share of her bounty. 
One of the most marked traits of Mary Shel 
Tested by 
the extreme of poverty and by the sudden rise 
to comparative attluence, when her son came 
into possession of the Shelley estate, she never 
once failed in the open-handed liberality which 
was as characteristic of Shelley as of herself. 
Since Mrs. Marshall has bad access to all the 
journals and letters belonging to Sir Perey 
and Lady Shelley, one cannot but wish that 
she had somewhat altered the proportions of 
her ‘Life.’ That the time which Mary She! 
spent with her husband is superior in « 


ley’s character was her generosity. 


lramatic 
interest, in picturesqueness of setting, in wealth 


motion, in rapidity of mental development 
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to the rest of her life cannot be denied; but 
the external history of this period may be 
learned from other sources, One cannot help 
wishing to know more of her relations to some 
of the literary men and women of her day, 
with whom her celebrity as on authoress 
brought her into contact later in life. The in- 


dividuality of the “famous Mrs. Shelley’ 
grows just a trifle shadowy towards the end of 
the second volume, There is a sense that the 
biczrapher has been betrayed by their cbarm 
into lingering too long over the earlier years, 
and has been pressed by lack of space to seant 
her portrayal at the end. 

But on the whole the figure of Mary Shellev 


ras 


stands out clear and distinet from these pa 





a being whom we love and admire, and whose 
history we are the better for following. Hers 
was one of those rare natures that are capable 
of a perfect and unfaltering loyalty. That 
Shelley sometimes tried it, no one who reads 
this or Prof. Dowden’s beok can doubt. But 
Mary’s faith in him and in herself was always 
equal to the demand upon it. [It was not the 
bent of her nature to press her own claims it 
any relation of life. She was the most service 

able as well as the most unexacting of friends 
More than most people, she was called upon to 
forgive selfishness, hardness, and treachery, 
but there dwelt neither bitterness nor remen 

In that slight, 


graceful woman, with the fair bair, 


brance of injury in her heart 
sloping 
shoulders, and exquisite Vandvke hands, there 
existed a force of intellect which no outward 
cireumstances could overcome. With an easiet 
life and with fewer sorrows, she might h 
developed a genius which would bave justitied 
Shelley's e arly belief. 

She died at the age of fifty-four, and was 
buried in St. Peter’s el 
mouth, near the home of her son, in 





Holt & Co 
EVERY man who writes a book assumes a cer 
tain responsibility, 
Not only is he directly responsible for t 
goodness or badness of his own book, and 
its effect on the minds of readers, but, if bis 
book is remarkable or successful, he is quit 


certain to ¢ 


use others to seek success by f 
lowing in bis footsteps, and so he becomes in 
rectly responsible for all the wearisome failures 
that result from such attempts. In this sense 
Mr. Samuel L. Clemens may be said to be in 
rectly responsible for this and a number of 
other books published of 
be English h 
Abroad’ 


entirels. un 


late ye irs by wot 
rists. When ‘ The Innocents 


first appeared, several E ish erities 





acquainted with its peculiar vein 


i 
of humor, in good faith and with due solemnity 
pointed out its defects as an adequate at 
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thing is all ** bally foolishness" How exhila- 








rating is this historical observation: ‘* She was 
nuts on public houses, was England's Virg 
Queen”! Mr. Jet “s* Three Men a Boat 
teils the tale of a week spent in going in a boat 
from Kingst tc Oxf ! a strikingly 
original sul by the wavy src the ithor 
kindly varies the ser is bus sss Of be g hu 
morous by poetic rhapsodies over ¢ basauties 
of nature, and by a number of references t 
places of historic interest in the Thames va 
ley. These iatfer passages sina k somewba 
the guide-book, and recall t accounts of the 
Oxford colleges which a certain uncergra 
ite, wt iss ike origina } seal 
copy out and send in taiments to his Venera 
ble and confiding mother tn lieu of a weekly 
letter. 

So far, 1 t t t s snew 
school are advent I | “ \ x 
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Ca . er the Law M int, Sta 
tute, a NS | al Contracts By btverett P 
W he I ik \ rhis & ¢ “) 


Mr. WHEELER has collected in a compact and 


“3 
useful volume some four thousand cases illus- 
iting the modern limitations imposed upon 
the tiabilitvy of common carriers, and has 
given a concise statement of the law of the 
subject. One of the first principles impressed 


in every law school upon the mind of the stu 
lent is that a common carrier of goods is an 


insurer, bis sole allowable excuse for a loss be- 


g¢ that it was caused by the act of God 
the public enemy H s taught to imire 
this a ne of those benefice pr sions of the 
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common law which illustrate its tender care 
for the weak and unprotected. Itisonly when 
the student is launched upon the sea of every- 
day business and litigation that he discovers 
that a very great part of the modern law of 
carriers has been developed through efforts on 
their part te escape from the onerous obliga- 
tions imposed upon them by the common law 
in which they have been mainly successful. 
The limitations upon the duty have become 
more important than the duty itself. Partly 
by statute, partly by means of the introduction 
of exemption clauses in bills of lading (even 
the receipt given by an express company 
is now usually made to take the form of 
a bill of lading, i. e., of an express contract 
between the carrier and his customer), one 
limitation after another has been introduced, 
until we find, in the form adopted recently by 
the New York Produce Exchanye, an agree- 
ment that ths carrier shall not be liable, among 
other things, on account of losses caused by 
perils of the:ea, by fire, by barratry, by ene- 
mies, pirates, or robbers,by arrest and restraint 
of princes, rulers, or people, by explosion by 
bursting of boilers, by breakage of shafts, by 
latent defect in bull or machinery, by coili- 
sions, stranding, or other accidents of naviga- 
tion (even when occasioned by the negligence, 
default, or error in judgment of the pilot, mas- 
ter, mariners, or other servants of the owner, 
not resulting, however, in any case from want 
of diligence by the owners, or by the sbip’s 
hu-band or manager). It is the right to ex- 
empt himself from the consequences of the 
negligence of his own servants that the carrier 
is meiuly fighting for now, and Mr, Wheeler’s 
book is a valuable contribution to the discus- 
sions of this subject. ‘Tha decisions are in con- 
flict. On the one hand, we have numerous 
State courts which see no reason why the car- 
rier should not exempt himself in this way; on 
the other band, other State courts, notably 
those cf New York, and also the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which insist that 
it is against the policy of the law that such an 
extreme exemption sbould be allowed. Mr. 
Wheeler is a strong advocate of the most ex- 
treme liberiy of contract, but he gives the ar- 
gument on both sides with great fairness. 
Perhaps an inquiry into the reason why the 
voluminous exemptions of modern bills of lad- 
ing do not produce any of the serious incon- 
veniences that the fathers of the common law 
would probably have anticipated from them, 
may throw some light upon the point at issue. 
It is usually said that the rigid rule of the com- 
mon law originated in times when transporta- 
tion was insecure, and tbe risk of collusion be- 
tween carriers and pirates or thieves was 
great. But is not this «no of those theories 
which are handed down from text-writer to 
text-writer more because they sound as if they 
stated a reason than because there is really any 
basis for them ? What means have we of com- 
paring the risk of collusion between Dick Tur- 
pin and the common carriers (i. e., the owners 
of stage-coaches) of his day, and between West- 
ern ‘‘road agents” and Jay Gould or C, P. 
Huntington in our times ? We know nothing 
about it. The real reason, we take it, why the 
shipper of to-day cares comparatively little 
about the old liability of the carrier as an in- 
surer, is that he always insures his freight or 
“argo elsewhere. In other words, the insur- 
ance companies assume the risks which the 
common law undertook (and very wisely, as 
there was, in the days when the rule was first 
laid down, no other insurance) to impose upen 
the carrier. If this view is correct, and the in- 
surance companies are ready to go on insuring 
onsucb bills of lading as Mr, Wheeler approves, 
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it may be that the argument derived from the 
‘* policy of the law” is not so impregnable as it 
has seemed to some judges. 

Our space forbids us to review in detail the 
many interesting points raised by Mr. Wheel- 
er’s treatise. There are valuable chapters on 
the Law Merchant, on procedure under the 
United States Statutes, the Conflict of Laws, 
and other technical subjects. Numerous as 
are the text-books on carriers, we know of 
no other treatise which covers precisely the 
same ground. it will be found a useful addi- 
tion to the learping on a subject of constantly 
increasing importance. 


Journal of Researches, ete. By Charles Dar- 
win. New edition, with illustrations by R. 
T. Pritchett of places visited and objects de- 
scribed. D. Appleton & Co, 1590. 

Mr. Murray’s preface to this new edition of 

the ‘ Voyage of the Beagle’ bears date Decem- 

ber, 1889, but makes no allusion to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the original edition, which has 
in fact been celebrated by publisher and artist 
in the beautiful volume now before us. Nor is 
it wholly accurate to say that ‘‘no attempt, 
however, has hitherto been made to produce an 
illustrated edition of this valuable work.” Such 
an attempt, in connection with a classified 
abridgment, was made during Mr. Darwin’s 
lifetime, and with his hearty approval; and for 
ten years the youth of this country have (as 
any public library will testify) been enjoying 
the handsome volume, abounding in cuts, issued 
by the Messrs. Harper, under tke title ‘ What 

Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Round the 

World in the Ship Beagle’ (New York, 1879). 

The number of cuts (upwards of 100) is almost 

ideutical with that which Mr. Pritchett has got 

togecher, and while the subjects of course some- 
times agree, there is a wider range in the Ame- 
rican volume, which in particular is strong on 
the side of ethnology. This branch has been 
decidedly neglected by Mr. Pritchett, whose 
non-use of the camera is nowhere so keenly 
felt. Nor can the English edition be much pre- 
ferred to the American in respect of zodlogy. 
Portraits, too, are altogether wanting in the 
former, Mr. Darwin himself being unpictured, 
whereas the interesting assoriment of natural- 
ists, navigators, and rulers in the Harper edi- 
tion is led off by Kruell’s first (and still admir- 
able) engraving of the beardless Darwin of 

1854, made expressly for the work which com- 

memorated the fortieth anniversary of the 

‘ Journal.’ 

We make this comparison not invidiously, 
but to claim for Americans a proper share of 
the world’s appreciation of the greatest book 
of travels yet produced, and one of the most 
charming; whose observations time has done 
so little to invalidate, and which will be for 
ever interesting as the unrecognized herald of 
the doctrine of evolution. Tht English pub- 
lisher has been mindful of what was due to it 
in the matter of typographical openness and 
elegance, and the artist has left little to be de- 
sired in the care he has bestowed on the natural 
sc.nery of the voyage. The rarely visited soli- 
tary ocean islands, the banks of the Rio Ne- 
gro, the waters and mountain barriers of the 
Straits of Magellan, the raised beaches of Pa- 
tagonia, the Chonos archipelago, the Uspallata 
Pass, the Keeling atoll, may be singled out for 
mention as of prime value. At the same time 
we should have been better pleased if photo- 
graphy bad supplemented the pencil wherever it 
was available, and if wood-engraving had been 
employed throughout, Such pains and ex- 
pense must be, perbaps, reserved for the hun- 
dredth anniversary edition, when doubtless 
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mere correspondence wil! suffice to procure, 
even from the least frequented regions, authen- 
tic photographs of everything delineated in 
this edition, and more. Meanwhile the public 
is to be congratulated that the Beagle renews 
its Voyage under such favorable auspices, 


Delicate Feasting. By Theodore Child. Har- 
per & Bros, 1Sv0. 

Tuts is a very taking, indeed one may say a 
very appetizing, book. The eye is pleased at 
the first glance by the pretty yellow-brown 
cover with its agreeable decoration in silver, 
gold, and black; and although the print and 
paper inside dc not quite bear out the cover’s 
promise, still they are not wholly bad. 

Every man of middle age is less wise than he 
ought to be if he is not in some degree a cook, 
or at the least a critic of cooking. Dietetics 
are becoming more and more every year a re- 
cognized department in medical science, while 
as a fine art cooking won its undisputed place 
centuries ago. In literature, indeed, its place 
never has been challenged. There is the re- 
cord of much good eating, though too little re- 
fined, in the Hebrew sacred books, and in fact 
in world-literature everywhere. The best 
novels and the best poetry contain much more 
than mere allusions to it. Not only in the 
books of earthlier writers, like Dumas and 
Thackeray, does the charmed reader find re- 
cords of feasting, but in Scott’s novels and in 
Milton’s verse there are precious passages for 
him who of such delights can judge. <As one 
may say of biographies, so one may say of 
books on the table, that there never was one 
written that is not worth reading. If it 
does not tend to edification, at least it serves 
for reproof, 

Mr. Child has written a good book. One 
may dissent from him in some points; one may 
not like his nonsense about ‘** P, Z. Didsbury,”’ 
the Dryasdust to whom he dedicates his vol- 
ume; one may hesitate now and then and 
doubt if he is right about this or that detail, 
one may reject with horror what be says about 
the public use of toothpicks and mouth-bowls; 
but all these are minor matters. He bas a firm 
grasp of the main principles of cookery. He 
has an intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of food. He gives a few admirable receipts, 
notably those for a matelote and for court- 
bouillon. He has much good and sensible 
advice as to dinner-giving and dinner service. 
He abounds in interesting quotation from the 
literature of his subject, and altogether has 
made a book “ full-worthy on the self shelf to be 
upset” with the best cookery books, with Kett- 
ner’s ‘Book of the Table,’ with Thackeray’s 
*Memorials of Gormandizing,’ and with Prof. 
Mattieu Williams’s admirable ‘Chemistry of 
Cookery.’ 





A Memory of Edward Thring. By John 
Huntley Skrine. Macmillan & Co, 1890. 


IT appears that we are to wait somewhat longer 
for a biography of the remarkable educator 
who refounded Uppingham School, and gave 
to ita high place among the public schools of 
England by dint of his energetic and original 
individuality. Meanwhile, the present volume 
is a tribute of remembrance by one of bis 
pupils and sub-masters, who was evidently filled 
with Thring’s spirit and moulded by his influ- 
ence. The volume is curiously mingled of eu- 
logy and reminiscence, and varies between the 
fiery declamation of a skald and the tender af- 
fection of a disciple. The one thing kept be- 
fore the reader is the figure of Thring bimseif; 
and whatever may be thought of bim, there can 








be no complaint that he is not truthfully and 
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powerfully portrayed, first as the master among 
the boys, and afterwards as the man fighting 
for his own among High Commissioners, Di- 
rectors, town Officials, and all others whom he 
was compelled to meet with. He was a man 
who did his own thinking, and reduced the re- 
sults to explosive epigrams, often worded with 
a kind of violent felicity. He had a theory of 
life and duty of a most imperative and ener- 
giziug sort, and he stamped it upon his boys 
with all the force he could bring to bear. He 
was rough in his outward seeming and knotty 
in inward composition, severe in method and 
arbitrary in disposition, but thoroughly pene- 
trated by great ends and practica! thoughts ; 
with something of the poet also in his madness, 
a sacred fury coming upon him and expressing 
itself in rude but genuinely noble ways; an 
enthusiast, of course, who believed in himself 
and always contemplated himself as a host 
militant against the dull, stupid, wrong- 
headed, and devil-doomed world. So, at least, 
he is drawn here, in pageafter page of striking 
anecdote. After reading, one understands the 
criticisms of his enemies as plainly as the praise 
of his ‘‘boys”—those who thrived under such 
vigorous treatment. The volume stimulates 
interest in Tbring’s personality, and is an ex- 
cellent prologue to his promised life by another 
hand, 





Register of the University of Oxford. Vol. IL 
(1571-1622.) Part IV. Indexes. Edited by 
Andrew Clark, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmilian. 1589. 
pp. 466. 

WeE have already reviewed this admirable 

work, in reference to vol. i. (one volume), 1884, 

and the three preceding bound parts of vol. ii. 

Nothing can easily be said of an index, except 

as to its thoroughness, and in the present case 

too much praise can hardly be given. Itisa 
suitable capstone to the monument raised to 
the diligence and precision of the editor. 

On pp. 36-49 will be found careful tables in 
regard to the Christian names of some 20,500 
graduates, which the editor well terms ‘‘ more 
representative of English names than any list 
yet published.” The most used names are: 


Svo, 


CC) ie a Cee . 908 
po ere Tee fs 6 ko cecceus 647 
William..........2%,046 | Francis.... << 
RRIGRGEG.. <:6:6.606.0.6.c Ree | ONO okie cicceseeue 424 
HODGES. .cceee coe lgeee j Nicholas... .ccccces ane 
EGWard..cecsccecs Oe | Rdmund......cees 298 


—a total of over 16,000 names, or 80 per cent. 
of all. Arthur, Christopher, Hugh, Ralph, 
Roger, Samuel, and Walter each claim about 
200 names, or 1 per cent. 

Among the unusual names we find some 
which have since become favorites, or bave 
been borne by noted men. Alphabetically 
these are, Aquila 1, Arthur 98, Brian 21,Charles 
139, Clement 16, Ferdinando 16, Elihu 1, Frede- 
ric 2, Gerard 12, Geoffroy (Jeffrey) 38, Godfrey 
8, Herbert 16, Hector 2, Kenelm 7, Lawrence 
90, Launcelot 23, Lionel 12, Lewis 78, Martin 
44, Michael 103, Marmaduke 1s, Miles 24, Pat- 
rick 6, Percival 9, Peregrine 5, Reginald 20, 
Roderic 11, Roland 65, Swithin 3, Theodore §, 
Theophilus 19, Tristram 13, Valentine 18, Vin- 
cent 15, 

There are many names, especially Scriptural 
ones, not occurring 200 times, and yet not very 
rare, Then there are family names used as 
‘* given” names, and some almost inexplicable. 
As todouble Christian names, six instances are 
cited, of which four are probably not to be so 
classed, The other two are Thomas Postumus 
Hobbie (mentioned in Camden's ‘ Remains,’ 
p. 49), and Thomas Pope Blunt, in 1573, ‘‘in the 
degree lists given as Pope Blunt, without the 
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Thomas.” 


Nation. 


This Blunt example may therefore 
fail, as Camden writes, ‘* Two Christian names 
are rare in England, and I only remember now 
his Majesty, who was named Charles James, 
as the Prince, his son, Henry Frederic; and 
among private men Thomas Maria Wingfield, 
and Sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby.” 

As to surnames, it would be impossible to 
make a selection. 
nity is here represented, from the peer to the 
charity student. Families are often represent- 
ed in different generations, and certain locali- 
The whole- 
series will be indispensable in every large li 
brary ; and we hope a continuation will be made, 
covering, at least, the remainder of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Every class in the commu- 


ties favor special colleges or halls. 





Prominent Incidents in the Life of Dr. John 
M. Wieting, including bis Travels with his 
Wife round the World. By Mary Elizabeth 
Wieting. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
18S, 

A VERY large part of Mrs. Wieting’s book is 

devoted to an account of 

the world with her husband, and to a second 
journey in which only Europe was included, 
and only a very insignificant part to a general 
account of his life and its “‘ prominent inci- 
dents.” The journey around the world was 
of nearly a year’s duration. It was a splendid 
opportunity, but, apparently, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Wieting brought toit little or no pre- 
paration on the wsthetic side. The treatment 
of art matters issingularly unsympathetic and 
remote, the writer giving us the opinions of the 
guide-books ratherthan herown. Dr. Wieting 
was intensely practical, and his disposition 
was dominant in what was most enjoyed. We 
have here a great deal of useful information, 


her travels round 


which is probably quite as reliable as the guide- 


books from which it has been studiously 
gleaned. The second journey was intended to 


make up the deficiencies of the first. It is 
more elaborately described than that, but, as 
it deals with more familiar ground, and brings 
to it no special gift of apprehension, the de- 
scription is less interesting. Thereisa healthy 
common-sense vigor in Mrs, Wieting’s writing, 
and a flow of animal spirits that keeps us al- 
ways in good company, and reconciles us to 
the absence of any genuine literary touch. 

In the few pages devoted to Dr. Wieting’s 
life we are left to infer the date of his birth 
1817) from a statement, well along, that in 
1837 he was twenty years old. The bantling 
was early cast upon the rocks, the sickness of 
his father devolving on the boy the support of 
his parents, and he grew beneath the burden, 
as so many boys have done in similar circum- 


stances, He studied 


medicine and began the 
practice of it, but in 1843 he resolved to enter 
the is an intimation 
that no American lecturer, not even Beecher, 


reaped so large a pecuniary barvest. 


lecture field, and there 
His sub- 
ject was physiology, and his advertising was 
after the manner of Barnum and other dealers 
in unparalleled attractions. text of one 
of his big posters is given, and it isa model of 
its kind, 
Wieting Under 
a rough exterior he carried a warm and gene 
rous It is evident, between the lines, 
that it would have been easily possible for any 
him as Cromwell wished to be 


The 

was evidently much esteemed. 
heart. 
one, painting 
painted, to make a picture of much individuali- 
ty. The line engraving of his face suggests no 
fineness in the intellectual or spiritual man, 
but plenty of rude force. The Wieting Block, 
in which was Wieting Hall, the scene of many 
a political gathering, was of his building. 


Asa citizen of Syracuse, N. Y., Dr, q 
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Burned in 1856, he built the first theatre and 
opera-house of Syracuse upon the lots, 
when this was burned, in 
difficulties and embarrassments he 


and 
ISSI, under great 
built an 
other larger and finer than its predecessor 
These were the most “ prominent incidents” 
of his career, and went far to give him his local 
standing as a man of energy and public spirit. 
But altogether the most interesting incident 
in the volume is one that illustrates his gen 
At one of 
his lectures in Boston he saw in the audience a 
tall, lank, awkward-looking 
after turned up at a lecture in Philadelphia, 
made himself known to Dr, Wieting, and re- 
quested a loan of $1,000 with which to go to 


rosity and divination of character 


nan, Who soon 


California—it was in gold-fever times-—-ayree 
ing to send the doctor half his earnings. The 
latter consented. After a while came $1,000 
back, and then in different instalments $0,000 
more, Whereupon the Doctor cried, Hold! but the 
stranger wrote that he did not propose to break 
his bond. i 
a fresh loan of $20,000 The Doctor's triends 
protested that the $10,000 was only a decoy, 
and that if the Doctor sent the $20,(4* 
never hear of it 


Soon, however, he wrote requesting 


he would 
again. Nevertheless, be sent 
the money, and there was an awful pause; but 
after a time the returns began, and finally 
mounted up to $50,000, after which the b 
man was never beard of more 


By “Sims, the Pirate,” 


Hest 


spoken of as sailing 
the seas in the later course of these events, is 
the 
The reproductions of photographs which illus 


Confederate captain, Semmes, intended ! 


trate the travels are a very beautiful and valu 


able addition to the text, 


Freviand: Ein Soegziales Zukunftsbil 
Theodor Hertzka, Leipzig 
blot, IS. Pp. 677. 

THE writer of this stout volume, after many 

intellectual wanderings, has reached bis goal 

He began many years ago as a member of the 

optimistic school to which the Germans apply 

of Mancheste 


he has gradually drifted away from 


the epithet, now opprobrious, 
thum ; 
this point of view, and now appears as the 
guide to a complete and beatific reorganization 
of society. The root of all evil, we learn, is 
from which arise protective 
“All 
these are but so many phases of the desperate 


overproduction ; 
tariffs, Trusts, combinations, and strikes. 


struggle of every class against the inevitable 
concomitants of the one phenomenon, so ano- 
malous and yet so real, that the steady ad- 
vance in the facilities for producing weaith has 
brought in its train ruin and misery 

So far, we hear the old story. 
has not kept pace with production, supply bas 
the poor cannot buy commo- 


Consumption 


outrun demand; 
dities, while the rich will not, but heap invest- 
ment oninvestment. This isthe sort of reason- 
ing which crops out whenever the complicated 
machinery of production undergoes a far reach - 
ing change. It appeared in the beginning of 
the century, when the great 
transforming the industrial system, and when 
Malthus, Say, Sismondi, and the rest of them 


threshed out the discussion as to overproduc- 


nventions were 


tion with an ardor which leaves Mr, Hertzka 
But 
the remedy which he proposes for the evils that 


and his fellows little to say that is new. 
are supposed to flow from this one cause, while 
it has a family resemblance to the schemes 
which the enthusiastic of Mr. Bel- 
lamy are pressing on us, has certain features 
of its own—if in no other way, in that bis ex- 
periment is worked out in the heart of Africa 
Thither, to the mountain region under the 
equator, goes a band of colonists. They apply 


followers 
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the simple remedy (how simple these remedies 
always are!) discovered by Herr Hertzka. The 
result is peace, plenty, prosperity, perfect ju:- 
tice, 





perfect bappiness, 

The gist of this latest panacea can be put in a 
few words, 
the community : so far we seem to be in the fa 
miliar domain of Sccialism. But this is Frei 
land, and the land and the capital are not 
managed by the community; they are turned 
over gratuitously, without rent or interest, to 
associations of individuals, Every person is 
free at any time to join or leave any of these 
associations, The only thing required by the 
State is absolute publicity. The hateful ele- 
ment of private and business secrecy must go; 
your association must tell all the world 
how much it produces, earns, divides. Thus 
we have perfect competition, and so perfect 
justice, Within each association—they are or- 
ganized somewhat on the plan of codperative 


The land and the capital belong to | 





production—the members share their produce | 


according to their works (Leistungen); which 
seems to be a simple principle enough, and en- 
ables the author to brush away at once all the 
difficulties of distribution. Around this ker- 
nel gather a multitude of details and episodes, 
from descriptions of African scenery to con- 


siderations of the law of marriage in Freiland ; | 
from accounts of victorious yet merciful wars | 


with the Abyssinians to conversations with vi- 
siting Europeans, who are so rash as to suggest 
possible difficulties, and, of course, are triumph- 
antly refuted. The innocent fiction of the 
adventures in Africa no doubt was intended 
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oo 
to allure readers ; but it has not the spice of | 


reality, and very few, those to 
whom such speculations afford either amuse- 
ment or stimulus, are likely to read all the 
pages of * Freiland.’ 

On the whole, the sober-minded reader must 
feel that he is hardly called on to meet serious- 
ly the challenge with which the eager author 
submits his book to ‘‘ the searching criticism of 
the professional economists.” It requires no 
great discrimination to see wherein his priuci- 
ples contain ‘‘something other than what 
sound common sense must admit to be self- 
evident conclusions from justice and from en- 
lightened self-interest.” 


even among 
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vote to special studies, it is the best general presentation of economic 
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England, says of it: 


the busy men who have little time to de- 


science known to me. I 


have not seen and do not expect to see any treatise which, in so simple a manner aud so com- 
pact a form, gives such an adequate and sensible exposition of just those economic truths which 
for pri actical purposes and to practical men are the most essential and fundamental.”’ 


PROF F. H. GIDDINGS of Bryn Mawr 


College, 


Pa., says: 


‘To make a clear, simple book on the historical and descriptive features of Political Economy is 


one thing; 
ciples of Political Economy, 


to present with the simplicity that comes of pertect clarity of thought the logical prin- 
so that the bright boy of high-schoo! age can 


not only grasp them, but 


really make them a part of ‘bis mental e quipment, is a totally different and immensely difficult thing. 


And this is what President Watker has beyond question accomplished. 


The book is in some w ays 


his best achievement as an economist, and this is suying that it isa very noteworthy piece ot work.’ 
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es, harbors, and mountain and sea views, and 
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in the rapidly increasing movement to this 


coast, are almost the only remaining shore 
lands still purchasable at very low pricesand of- 
fer exceptional advantages for gentlemen wish- 
ing independent estates tor summer occupancy 
or for local colonization orinvestment. For 
details address 


J. Murray Howe, 27 School St., 
Boston. 
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Boston. D. 


Goethe's 
Heath & 


From 
Boston: D.C, 


Soston: Little, 


Physical Properties of Gases, 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. #1. 5, 
Kingsley, C. Two Years Ago. Mac millan & Co. 25 
cents 


Lessing, G. E, Minna von Barnhelim. 
Heath & Co, 

Light on the Way: 
& Co. 

tindsiey, D. P. Elements of 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

Littell’s Living Age. 


& 10. 
MacQueary, Rev. H. 


Poston: D.C. 
Four Favorite Hymns. Marcus Ward 
Tachygraphy. l138thed. 
Littell 


ot Man and 


Jan.-Mar., Boston: 

The Evolution 
Chrisuianity. D. Appleton & Co. 21.78 

Maupassant, G. de. aeres and Jean. George 
ledge & Sons. 1.8 

McCormick, 8. D. aeetiaiion 3 . The Follies of a 
Nation. St. louis: A. KR. tieming & Co. 

Medical Annual ard Practitioner’s Index. E. B. 

Co. $2.75. 


1890, 


Rout- 
or 


Treat 


. D i ae 
‘ 4 a 

Anson D. IF’. Randolph & Co. 

OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID, 
with twenty-five explanatory plates, showing the 
more ecrucia! parts of this really anti Fevptian 
and most primeval structure, in plan, ele ‘vation, 
and section. By C. Pazzi SMYTH, F.R.S.F., 
F.R.A.S., late) Astronomer-Royal for Scotiand. 
5th Edition. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 


HISTORY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
DIVINES. By Prof. WILLIAM M. 
Free Church, Glasgow. Fifih edition. Edited by 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON D.D., with Notes and Fac 
similes of tiule-pages of the Original Editions of 
the Confession of F..ith. the Catechisms, Larger and 
shorter, and the Directory of Church Government 
and Ordination of Minisiers, Crown Svo, Cloth. 
22.00. 


OF 
HETHERINGTON, 


** Will be welcomed by all who are desirous of pro 
curing ina convenient form an account of the labors 
of the men who framed the standards of the Presby 
terian churches. ’—Kdinburgh Courant, 


SUPERNATURAL KEVELATION: An essay cemrere 
ing THE Basis OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Kev. 
M. Mead, Pn. b., D.D, sSvo, cloth, 22.00. 


“ This is the ablest discussion of the subject that we 


know of in the range of American theology.’’—Ameri 
can, 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. By Alfred Edersheitm, M.A.. 


Oxon,, D.i., bh.eD., sometime Griestield lecturer 
on the Septuagint in the University of Oxtord. 
An abridged edition of The Lite and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, with preface by Prof. W. Sanday of 
Oxford. Sm. Svo, 659 pages, $2.00. C ‘oth, gilt top, 


9 95 
$2.25. 


*The characteristics of the larger work are falth- 
fully preserved in this condensation, especially the 
background of Jewish coloring, which no modern 
scholar has had so full control of or rendered with so 
much effect as Edersheim.’’ 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (Musica Feclesiastica.) 
By Thomas 4 Kempis. Now for the first time set 
forth In rhythmie sentences, according to the ori 
ginalintention of the author, with a preface by 
the translator, and an introductory note by H. P 
Liddon, bD.D., D.C.L., Canon aud Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. 320 pages, small 8vo, half clo h, uncut 
edges. Limited large-paper € dition, $3.50; also a 
cheaper edition, €1.00; cloth, gilt, 31.50, 

As only a small n umber of the cau paper limited 
edition remain unsold, the price has been advanced 
from $3.50 to $5.00, 

THE OLD MISSIONARY. 
ters. By Sir WM. 
cloth, 50 cents, 

‘*A story as grand, as pathetic, and as inspiring as 
any in the missionary annals.”’ 
UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. 

Translated from the 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 

A volume that will become a classic, like Kinglake's 
** Fothen,”’ 

IN THE MORNING. (Poems.) By WiLuis Boyp ALLEN. 
2tmo, cloth, $1.00. 

FOUR SONGS OF LIFE—Two of Faith and two of 


A narrative in four chap- 
WILSON HunNTER, K.C,.S.L. 12mo, 


By Victor TissorT, 
twelfth (French) edition. 


Doubt. By M. ARNOLD, J. G. WHITTIER, ERNEST 
HENLEY, and LoRD TENNYSON. 12mo, paper, 25 
cents, 


'«* Sold by booksellers or sent by the publishers on re 
ceipt of price. 


88 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORE, 
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Nas 


A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK 
AND LATIN for SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


i By Victor HEeNRy, 


ps tap hrofessor of Comparative Pt 4 n tv of ‘ Autt 

: . ‘ 

i Translation from the Second French Edliion by RT, A x \ 
College, Oxford. With an Introductory Note by “Hh NEY N&ETTLE rpus Professor of Latin In the 
versity of Oxford. 12mo. $1.00. 

j Professor Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cerne}! .w ; ad 1 3 be tra ated, 

; handiest of the manuals that nave appe: ared, pres iela matt ) iv pa 

i ** No better introduction to classical etym vt " 5 sy " ared f t nas n 

tage of writing in a language of such unrivatied | fist e sul el ‘ 
simmple; and he 1s himse:f a master in whose hands wet rsa Ww I Biest | 
gical literature, and can take a connected view of hiss l 


Adapted from the German of Dr. Munk’s * Geschichte 
M.A, Withafrontispiece portrait 1l2.n0 


‘* Eminently the sort of book that a student will fl 


By JAMES Gow, M.A., Litt.D., Head Masterof the Hi 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Re With Iliusir 


svised. 


**He has made use of the most recent authorit 


THE silat ena 


PLINY. Letters. 


II. With Introduct 
by JamMEs Cowan, M.A. 


Books I. and 


ion, Notes, and I 
l6mo, $1.10, 


an 





** We have derived much pleasure and nosmall » rofit 
from the perusal of the book. Mr. « owan’s Notes 
critical remarks are the outcome of much rese 
and the conclusions 10 which he generaily comes a 
certainly to be trusted,.’’—Schoolmaster 


MacMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY 


T&M 


LIVY. Legends of Early Rome. 


Adapted for the useof Beginners. With Not 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by HEkRERT W 
M.A. 


LIVY. Book XXI. Adapted : 


from Mr, Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Voca 
bulary by W. W. Cars, M.A., and J. E., MELHUISH 
M.A,, Assistaut Master in st. Paul’s School, 


ILKINSON 


** The edition Is all that could be wis! 
its object.”’—Literary World, 


ed for to attain 


CLARENDON PREss 
HOMER. ag Books I. nant. 


With an Introduction, a brief Home 
and Notes, by D. B. Monro, M.A,. 
College, Uxford. Third Edition, Revise 
$1.50. 
* Certainly the best school edition of any | ion of 
the works of Homer that has come under our not! , 
—Saturday Review. 


HOMER. 
XXIV. 
$1.50. 


br dst 


Iliad. Books 


With Notes by D. B. M 
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the space of less than 400 page “a Much of the inf 
nary sa blend and what is given js cor ive yed in its 
*Excellently planned and adn v executed 
has had &@ distinct object in view, He i a distin she 
teacher, With such qualifications, we turn with coatiden 
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MACMILLAN & Cox 1 


THE STUDENT'S CICERO. 


Ly ¢t Rev, W: ¥ 4 


A COMPANION TO nevis oeapleenyesdoaiea 


Leiniessiniaeliahaned 


A description of the Stage and Theatre of the Ath t armatic I nces at Atl 
E. Hatan, M.A.,, Siang Walhess-ed thanteed. and Cued ‘ I pu t id Wadha 
Oxford. With Facsimiles and Illus'rationus. Svo, ¢ 
‘* A book more thorough and more trustworthy car a i irendo 
is unlikely that for a long time to come sv good a book a ‘ t ! 
“*Mr. Haigh’s acute and laborious work is asu i t eek Ar t ‘ ry y 
creditable example of English schotarship.’ t, James's Gia 
MacMIL_an’s CrassicaL Serres. New Vouiumes. 


T A . I Jt U me The Histories 


C1 assics. New VoLuMEs. 


CAESAR. The nipehanenel of Bri- 


rAIN } ng ie a 

of the * be Bello i Adapted f 

of Beginners. Wi N s, Exercises iv bu 
lary, by W. W M.A 


CAESAR. The Helve tian War. 


, Ada eof Beginners. Wi 
N x ‘ a i vy W. Wel 
M.A i 
IES. NEw E \s 
HOMER. Od dysse Books L.- 
t © t M 
xf v 


HOMER. Odyssey. Boo 
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Edited, 


CAESAR. Gallic War VI 
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DEMOSTHENES. Orations 
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KING and COOKSON. An Intro 


LIVY. Book IV. 


MACMILLAN'’S Latin Course 
sth ‘ a 
MOULTON. The Ancient Clas- 


PANTIN. A First Latin Verse 
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PLAUTUS. Amphitruo Edited 
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THE BEST HISTORIES. 


GINN- 


MYERS’S EASTERN NATIONS AND 
GREECE. Introduction price, $1. With full Maps, 
Ihiustrations and Chronological Summaries. 

**Far more interesting and useful than any other 
epitome of the kind which I have seen.’’—Professor 

Beckwith, Trinity College. 


ALLEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE. Introduction price, #1. With 
_ Maps, Illustrations, and Chronological Synop- 
sis. 


“ By far the best Roman history for use in prepara- 
tory schools,.’’—-Professor Bennett, University of Wis- 
consin, 


MYERS AND ALLEN'S ANCIENT 
HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, In- 
troduction price, $1.50. ‘his consists of Myers’s 
* Eastern Nations and Greece’ and Allen’s * Rome’ 
bound together. 


MYERS’S MEDIA: VAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY. Introduction price, $1.50, With a full 
series of colored Maps. 

“Sure to be liked by teachers and pupils, and by 
the general reader.’’—Prosessor Snow, Washington 

Oniversity. 


MYERS'S GENERAL HISTORY. JIntro- 
duction price, $1.50. With full Maps, Illustra- 
tions, Tables, and Summaries, 

“ The best text-book in universal history for begin- 
ners that we are acquainted with, ’’— Professor Stearns, 

University of Wisconsin, 


MONTGOMERY’S LEADING FACTS 
OF ENGLISA HISTORY. Introduction price, $1.12. 
With full Maps and Tables. 

**T have never seen anything at all equal toit for the 
niche it was intended to fill.’’—Prosessor Perry, Wil- 
liams College. 


MONTGOMERY’S LEADING FACTS 
OF FRENCH HISTORY. Introduction price, $1.12, 
With full Maps and Tables. 


**Itisa marked advance on any available work of 
its scope.’’—The Nation, 


MONTGOMERY'S LEADING FACTS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY, To be published in 
the summer of 1890. 


EMERTON'’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, Intro- 
duction price, $1.12. With colored Maps, original 
and adapted, 

“An admirable guide to both teachers and pupils in 
the tangled period of which it treats.’’—Professor Fish- 
er, Yale College. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS COUNTRY. 
Irving’s Life of Washingtou abridged, with Intro- 
duction and Continuation, giving a brief outline 
of United States History from the discovery of 
America to the end of the Civil War. By JOHN 
kiske. Introduction prices: Cloth, $1; boards, 75 
cents, 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. The Story 
of the planting of Plymouth and Boston. By NINA 
Moore. With numerous I!lustrations, Maps, and 
Notes. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE 
HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By WiILtuiM W. RUPERT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pottstown, Pa. Introduction 
price, 70 cents, 


THE TWO GREAT RETREATS OF 
HISTORY. J. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Grote’s version, base! on Xenophon. II, Napo- 
leon’s Retreat from Moscow. an abridgment of 
Count ségur’s narrative. With Introductions and 
Notes. introduction prices; Cloth, 50 cents; 
boards, 40 cents. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY READER. 
Readable short sketches of the important periods 
of English history. By D. H. Montaomery, author 
of * ihe Leading Facts of English History’ (of 
which this book was the forerunner), ete. Intro- 
duction price, 75 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCH- 
JEOLOGY AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE 
ARTS, The organ of the Archeological institute of 
America, and an official organ of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, A record of 
all branches of Archeology and Art. Published 
quarterly, Subscription price, $5.00. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL MONO- 
GRAPHS. No.1, A History of the Veto Power in 
the United States. By Epwarp C, Mason, A.B. 
21. In Press. 

No. 2. An Introduction to the Study of Federal Gov 
ernments. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. 60 
cents, Jn press. 





GINN &COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago,,and London. 
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Gentle and Sweet Melodies, 
sacred and secular songs, and all other kinds of 
music are in our thousands of books and millions 
of sheet music pieces. 





YOUNG PLAYERS’ (Pap. $1, Bds, $1.25.) New, 
POPULAR COLLECTION bright, and easy. 143 
Piano Pieces. 


WHITNEY’S Bds. $2, Cloth $2.50). By 8. B: 
ORGAN ALBUM Whitney. 33 fine Organ pieces for 
Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished composers. 





A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


MASON’S PIANO- ($2.50) by Wm. Mason and W. 
FORTE TECHNICS 8. B. Mathews. This admirable 
system of scales, arpeggios, and ali other needed 
technical exercises, with good directions, holds a high 
lace in the esteem of thorough teachers, and should 
everywhere used. 





Our thoroughly good. genial, and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do you 
use them ? 


SONG Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); Book 2, 
MANUAL Medium (40cts., $4.20 doz.); Book 3, High- 
er Classes (50 cta., $4.80 doz.) by L, O. Emerson, ts his 
last and best book, and a rare good book for schools. 


MOTION (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is a 
SONGS delight to teachers and children. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQOALLED IN 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E, BaltimoreSt. 148 5th Ave., near 20th 8t. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


The Art Amateur $1. 


Six superb numbers (of our own selection) of this 
largest and best practical art magazine, indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color, or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Krass Hammer- 
ing, Book Illustrating, and Embroidery. To secure 
these, together 
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TONE, 





With 12 Exqutsite Colored Studies, 


suitable for copying or framing, and hundreds of ar- 
tistic working designs and illustrations, send this (Na- 
tion) advertisement and #1 (regular price #2) direct to 
the Publisher, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union, Square, New 


ork, 

¢? Finely illustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies, 
d4c.; with specimen copy and two colored plates, 25c. 
fT OSSFELDS METHODS FOR THE 

Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 

volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, ANd ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruction. These books 
are in no sense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR fs followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and translations, fully demorgstrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (12mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European iravel. Keys and 
TASKS for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents. Of 
special value to those interested in International 
Exposition or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
Booksellers. For Catalogues, etc., addresss ‘* Hoss- 
FELD’s,’’ No. 65 Duane St., New York. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 
To receive the current 
numbers in a conve- 
nient (temporary) form. 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on 
the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume, Pa- 
pers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of 75 
cents. 








The only permanently 
waterproof 
Cannot rot; impervious to 
P. & 5B. 
Ideal roofing, the best port- 
Write 
for circulars and prices. 


paper made, 


wind and rain. 


able roofing made. 


THE 
STANDARD PAINT CO, 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“Champion Clip” Eyeglasses. 


— a oe 
7 ‘ 


eR” 


WILL FIT ANY NOSE WI1H EASE AND COMFORT. 
Manufactured exclusively by us for ourown retail trade, 


Fle {5 Bry 





OPTICIANS, 
295 AND 297 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Southeast corner 23d Street, New York. 





FOR WATER, AIR, STEAM, ACIDS, OILS, LIQUORS, 
GAS, SUCTION, 

And for any and every purpose for which a Hose can 
be applied. 

Sizes & inch to 42 inches diameter. 

The making, vending, or use of any_Serviceable Ar- 
mored Wire Bound Hose not of our Manufacture, is 
an infringement on one or more of our Patents. The 
rights secured to us render each individual dealer or 
user respon -ible for such uniawtul use with all the con- 
sequences thereof. 

For Catalogue and prices, address _ 

WATERBUKY RUBBER COMPANY, 
Sole ) anufacturers and Owuers of all the 
Sphincter Grip Armored Hose Patents, 
49 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 





ENTAL INVALIDS OF A MILD 
type, especially those afflicted with Melancholia, 
sufferers trom abuse of aicohol, and victims of the 
opium habit are offered superior advantages in private 
treatment and careat the STOCKTON SANITARIUM, 
in the beautiful village of Merchantville, N.J., five 
miles by train from foot of Market St., Philadelphia. 
Absolutely no suggestion of anasylum. The spacious, 
veranda-surrounded houses in the outskirts of the 
village, with their twelve acres of grove. garden, ana 
lawn, are precisely like the better class of private coun- 
try villas. The utmost freedom consistent with secu- 
rity is allowed. Pleasant surroundings, open-air exer- 
cise, country drives, cheerfulness, comfort, quiet. 
These conditions are demonstrated by experience to 
have marked effect on curable cases, and they contri- 
bute largely to the comfort of confirmed cases who 
here find a home, combined with the safeguards of 
skilled attendance. The proprietor (who was for 20 
ears in charge of Male Department of Pennsylvania 
Hospital for Insane) refers to many eminent_alienists. 
Illustrated Circulars by mail, Address, Dr. 8. PRESTON 
Jones, Merchantville, N. J. 
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Little, Brow n & Co, aes 


NEW BOOKS 


Mrs. 


Kendal's 


DRAMATIC 
OPINIONS. 


“The extraordinary professional and personal sue 
cess which the author has met with In this country will 
undoubtedly creaie an extensive demand for her 
upon theatrical subjects, and every one whoe 
her book will discover in her writing the same 
genuine and unaffected expression 
which have been witnessed in her performances upon 
the stage.’"’—N, Y. 





lem Paper, / cents; 
cloth, gilt, with portrait 
of Mrs. 4 


For saeevre 


Kenda’, x] 


ruwhe re, 


iews 
Xamines 
sound 
sense, feeling, 
Sun. 


GOLF. 


Badminton Library 
Hutcu- 


of 


(The New volume in the 
Sports and Pastimes) by Horace G, 


INSON. With contributions by other authors, 
including ‘ The History of Goli,’ by ANDREW 
LANG. Illustrated with 22 full-page plates 


and 69 vignettes. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3.50; 


half blue morocco, $5,00. 


MYTHS AND FOLK-LORE 


OF IRELAND. By JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, etched frontispiece, 
$2.00, 
**A more thoroughly delightful book has not « 
to hand for many a long day.’’— Boston Courier. 


PALFREY’S HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. Vol. V.. completing the 
work. &vo, cloth, $4.00. Thee 
5 vols., 8vo, cloth, $18.00. 


THE WAY OUT OF AGNOS- 


sme 


omplete set, 


TICISM, or, The Philosophy ot Free Re- 
limion. By Francis E. ABBot, author of 
‘Scientific Theism.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
AND OTHER STORIES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND LIFE. By HEMAN WHITE CHAPLIN. 


New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents, 

The stories embraced in this volume Five Hun 

dred Dollars,’’ ** The Village Convict,’’ ‘* Eli,’’ ** sain 


Patrick,’’ ‘*By the Sea,” ‘**In Madeira Place,’’ and 
‘**The New Minister’s Great Opportunity ”’ 
tained considerable fame, avd delighted and amuse: 
many readers. Colonel T. W. Higginson pronounces 
this collection ** the best volume of New 
ever written,”’ 


hat } 


England stories 


NEARLY READY: 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA 
POWER UPON HISTORY. 


By Capt. A, T. MAHAN, U.S. Navy. 
$4.00, 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD; 
An Historical Novel of Poland and Ly 
HENRYK SLENKIENRIZ. 


Svo, cloth, 


Russia, 


Translated from th 


original Polish work by Jeremiah Curt 
12mo, cloth, 780 pawes, $2.00, 
**The firstof Polish novelists, past or present, and 


second to none now living in } 
many.’’—Blacku 


ngland, France, or Ger 
ood’s Magazine, 


The N ation. 


2 You A ff oak Pant catemla 
A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


Elegant 
0 Pages, 
Full- 

Compiled and Edited by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MAC 
KAY HUTCHINSON, 


Eleven 


th 


In Large Octavo Volumes 
Handsomely il 


Portraits, 


over ¢ us- 


trated with It ‘aye 


This is allthis great work will cost you, and it con 
tains the cream of American literature from the ear 
liest writings, 1607, to the present date. Nearly 3 000 


selections arranzed chronolouically, over 1,200 authors 
quoted, a suecinet biography of each author, and an 
exhaustive topical index This is a great na‘ional 


Work, and in order that it may be In everv Americar 


home We deliver the eleven volumes on receipt of $5 00 
and collect the balance atthe rate of $5.00 per month, 
or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men una 
nimously pronounce this work one of the most int« 


resting and important ever issued forthe American 
public. If vou can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends and send us their orders on the above basis, 


we will give you 


A Set of the Works Free. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, ete, 
CHARLES L,. WEBSTER & 


3 East rgth N, Y. Gh 


CcO.. 


Cy 
ley ’ 


MAIL-IMPORTATION 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FOREIGN 


PRICES 


Books thus or lered 
twenty-four days. 
» stock ef Foreiga hooks on hand; all 
whatever description, American and Foreigr 
language; Serials; Out-of-print and R 
econd- hand Books from dealers’ lists 
sales procured at low terms. 
Free of duty—Importation for 
Schools, and Cx 
Foreign Of 


LONDON, PARIS, LEIPZIG 


can be received in twenty to 


Large Books of 
1im any 
are Be 


’ 
Sets of Oks 


and auction 
Public Libraries, 
vlleges. 


ices at 


B. WEST 


S12 


ERMANN & CO., 


Broadway, New Y« 


rk. 
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THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER.| s ‘Sy ShgySreet 4 LIGHT 
By EDWIN LASSETER BYNNER, autborot ‘Agnes| < | Frink’ -P Rea 

Surriage.’ 12mo, cloth. $1.50, ie 2 for ‘ atent Ret i ate 
calasinataii 4 a\ the . ay ertal, softest, 
= \ cheape st. and best nom known 

a . . . . for es, Mores, Banks, The- 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,| 2 iomN (res. Depts. ere, "New abd e- 
= ecant designs Send size of room 
PUBLISHERS, | What Ave, treet cir ar 4 estimate. A Hiberal 
pe s* 3 ant? arches & the trade 











e d by cheag tmstations. 
R. Pe ' KISK ol Pearl Su..N.Y. 





A PARTIAL LIST 
Educational Publications 


or 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


READIN 


Riverside Literature Series. 


Fifty-four numbers already pullishet taining 


MATTER FOR S 


complete selections from he best Ame an a 
thors. Suftabie for rife and Siath 
Reader Crades I bltshe a larte Each 
number 15 cents net 
Modern Classics. 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY f the ‘ 
$11.22 } volumes, neatly 
volume, 40 its net 
er _ — 
Arithmetic in Two Books. 
WARREN URN'S SON 
cents net 
H. N. WH EK’S s 
net, 


a WTC P. . } ,* ’ 
Andrews & Stoddard 
Grammar. 
A NEW EDITION, orou yr {by Hex 
PREBLE $1.1 t 


Primer of 
ture. 


By CHARLES | R LARSON New : tm sat 


ce Bhie 


Ame rican P rose. 


tioms from thie f a ry 
og Lougfellow, Whit ti ° " and 
Emerso: Arranged by H : $i 
net. 
\ Poen 
nerican Poet 
Selections from ewr ss of nef « W 
tier rya Hi “ ‘ ar . Ar 
ranwed by ra EK. Scuda #1 
3° — x . - 7 
Civil Governm ent 
In the Licht of tts Ort ¥ ake Near 
Iv R } Ad raliv t ‘ oOrte ve 
zs al t s 1 ‘ ‘ ¥ 
useful hb Sto tea rs 
i eee Se. on , . 7 
Riverside Library for Young 
» out 
People. 
Sterling and tr ws I Ks of ‘ «Tra 
pias svel, Na al Histeryv, Adv res. «¢ : 
written by aut . ve 
and girls for va t . 
1. THE W \ PEN ‘ . 1 sk 
and five x 
om 4 cents t aid 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
CF STANDAI! ENGLISH Ms ct S 
AND OOLI 7FS 4 am full i xt. 
pious expla atory and tical ‘ rous 
elegant Ulustra ns 
. rt's ADY A and ef 
ve es 
Price teachers for ex nat ‘ ents each, 
Epitome of AI ncient, Media- 


val, and Modern History, 


By Carl Ploetz. Translaved fr rerman, 


w al sdditions, by W.H. Tilling ast, With full 
} SU 
Ha andbook of Universal 
L Aer ature. 
e C. Lynch Botta. Thirty fifth New and 
Ee ised Edition. 2 net 
| Vocal Culture. 
| Ry William Russel! Seventy-first Edition. Re 
| vised. rew ritten. and rearranged by l’rof. Francis 
i T. hussell, $1.00 nef 
} 


| Literary Landmarks. 


| A Guide to Good Reading for Young People and 
Teachers’ Assistar Sith arts and ‘(riginal 
Designs, and a list of the best books wht h co er 
the necessities o School Libraries, eachers’ 
Books, and Children’s Reading. Ky M wry E. Burt. 
Teachers’ ; rice, 64 cents 


Catalogues and circulars, containing descriptions of 





the above books and of many others, sent on applica 
tion 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
tt East Seventeenth St., New York, 





~ REORGANIZATION 
OF 
The Denver Land & Se 
Company. 


curity 


~ 


This company, originally organized in De 
cember, 1887, with a capital ef $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
‘* Berkeley,” bas paid 13 per cent. in cash divi- 
dends and has capitalized $500,000 of itssurplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Million 
Dollars, The surplus shown on the books Feb- 
ruary 1, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is likely 
to be greatly augmented during the year unless 
reduced by increased dividends. ‘The new 
stock participates with the old in this surplus, 
and is, therefore, worth at least $130 per share, 
Inasinuch as the Board of Directors have au- 
thorized its offer at par ($100 per share) fora 
quick sale, it 's deemed only just to the old 
stockholders that they should have the first op- 
portunity to subscribe for the new issue, and 
the books will be open for subscriptions by 
stockholders only until March 1, 1890, and af- 
ter that date to all who may desire to sub- 
scribe, 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of the 
corporation to 


The 
Land &€ yr Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions on 
the blanks furnished them to Jno, C. Avery, 
President, 115 Broadway, New York, or to 8, 
B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. On and after 
March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will be received 
at the offices of the Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York, 209 Washington Street, Boston, 
and 1700 Curtis Street, Denver, Col., or at the 
offices of any of its agents, from whom also 
further information may be obtained, 

Reference is also made, by permission, to the 
following Banks : 


Continental 


The National Bank of the Republic, 


New York. 
The National Bank of Kansas City, 
At City, Alo 
Phe Denver National Ban 


The Debenture Bonds issued by the Interna- 
tional Loan and Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., are the direct oblig 
entire capital—$1 ,000,000.00—and 
are FURTHER SECURED by an 
amount of REAL ESTATE FIRST 
GAGE LOANS de; the 
Safe Deposit and Company Boston, 
Massachusetts, as Trustee, each Series of Bonds 
issued having an INDEPENDENT FIRST 
LIEN SECURITY on real estate worth more 
f the mortgages deposit- 
ed, making these Debenture Bonds a DESIRA- 
BLE HIGH-GRADE SECURITY, free from 
any speculative element, and consequent fluc- 
tuation in value, and at the same time vielding 
the Investor a Net ANNUAL INCOME OF 6 
per cent., payable semi-annually, Mar, Ist and 
Sept. Ist. 

Can be procured in amounts to suit upon ap- 
plication to 

HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Boston, Mass. 
“NATION,” 


rations against its 
assets, and 

equal 
MORT- 
with 3oston 


osited 


Trust 


than double the face « 


63 Congress St., 
In writing mention the 


I etters We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

P ~ and make cable transfers of money to 

f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

oO also make Collections and tssue Com- 

‘ oF mercial and Travelling credits, availa 
Credit. bie in all parts of the world. 


& Co., Bankers. 
NEW YORK. 


Brown Brothers 
NO. 5 


WALL STREET, 
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JANUARY FIRST, 1890. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

RIN eicciy rules Se Seas edie are La ee SC RO Re ee EE Ee ee ene $2,668,710 1i 
ROD AMINE SP fate te geet aston pe dee ee rene ta er ee 2,121,718 99 

On ee La are ea eee aye coe Rene he Pinas SOR AR Svante GA WEE ee ay “$546,991 12 
NN Sait ater Oe deanna Savane, wae hela ee Ste AS AIS A ee OE LT tenon eet $11,729,400 22 
SME oie aay ock "cab RNase ewan ee See Ie re en cee Na eee 19,686,175 21 

co IRAN et Ren ee ee ea SRE eet ars Aen are ek Ms Sora SPR ES eh a yA = $1 043,225 O01 

OFFICERS. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 

: R. Hés HALSEY, Ist Vice-Presicent. H. KB. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 

a. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. E. L. STABLER, Actuary. W.C. Frazer, Asst. Sec’ 


New Yors, 
Kansas 


London, 95 


239 Broadway. 


Jarvis-Conklin | 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., | 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,500,000. 


City, §25 Wyandotte Street. 


Gresha mM Street. 


THE ONLY WESTERN MORIGAGE CO 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


?O AND EXAMINED BY THE NEW YORK STATI 

DEBENTURES secured by first mer! 6 PER CENT. 

GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 6 PER CENT. 

MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 
INTEREST PAID ON 


HARKBOR 
rhe Duluth of the Pacifie Coast. 


—_ piapeeganne 
9 7 of the Hunt Sys- 


Railroad Terminus tem, now 
pushed through to Grays Harbor from the Walla Walla | 
wheat fields, Rich tributary country, Wheat, coal, 
and timber. body of Government land in A 


gages on real estate, 


BONDS. 


TIME DEPOSITS. 


THE 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


RAYS 


being | 


largest 


ait t t I tead, trik y. Tw ssels January 1, 1890, $7,960.482 49 
€ rto lec ‘ OMeSTCAL ribuat; Pa , ae See ye ry J 
et poise a t a = tead, ‘ yutary ; = Surplus to Poltcy-holders, bs 
fifths of all timber in ashington tributary; the fu : , 
‘ Conn. and Mass. Standard 7" O70 7 
ture seat of great lumber manufacturing and other Nera ‘ een 475,079 79 
wn ‘ Sie 
POUR IN). ID ng Harbor® th of San Fran Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 132 to roo, 
cries Lhe lat vl PUGS conns: 3%. snnere 
Pi ee ; : a ae eee This Company offers insurance by a policy 
iiles of anchorage; only 10 miles of towage; S50 mies | jiberal and definite in terms us to amount of Pre- 
hearcr San Francisco and the world’s markets than Ta- | miums and amount of Policy, with unquestioned 
coma, Possessed of unparalleled natural resources, | security. 
Grays Harbor and 1 ir Harbor country offers | ae ‘ ISSR y TDs 
aes Perce ene see areye © airy ofers | =6T. W. RUSSELL, F. V. HUDSON, 
great inducements to settlers, investors, and business President. secretary, 
men, For complete particulars addres 
GRAYS HARBOR CO.,, Grays Harbor, Washington, 


E : For Travelers. 
Circular Letters of Credit 
available in sau the world 


Thalmann & Co., 


AND 46 WALL STREET, 


HENRY VAN KLEECK, 
Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
¢ a) 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. Lade nbu rg, 
Money loaned on real estate security, interest col- 44 
lected, investments made and managed for Eastern 
investors in Colorado and the West. - Life I 
Reference—James M. McLean, Pres. Man. e Ins. - a : * pa oe 
Co., New York ; Edward C. Perkins, Boston ; W. 8S. S* OKANE FALLS.—The most sapidh 
Jackson, Colorado Springs, and the Banks of Denver, growing young city in America; railway centre 
and metropolis of a territory cont: ‘ining : 200 000 sGuare 
miles of mineral, agricuitural, and timber resources. 
AWIIED ~ ) Finest water-power inthe world, for particulars, in- 
DE \\ |: | ( QO] Q| A] 0) cluding book, ‘Spokane Falls Illustrated,’ send to 
rf) (Nn, LULU ; 





CLOUGH & GRAVES, Fin. Agts., Spokane Falls, Wash. 
ay to lender, on improved inside proper. | 
10 per cent. on Farms-—one to five years. y y TY . PATIO Pre > Vk 
7% i: Interes : Ragen eh For information, refer- | ( [SE INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 
ences, , address } / to keep track of investments, notes, rents, stocks, 
| taxes, insurance. Saves time, labor, trouble. Needs 


no book-keeping skill. ingenious ruling and printing 
does the work. Pree $2.50,  Circulars—investment 
Book Co., 620 Temple Court, eee Minn, 


3 F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


| - — — 


| 
ENOCH KNIGHT, | WE AUSTERFIELD, 502 BEACON 
Attorney-at-Law, Street, Poston, Mass.—E legant apartment-house 
PASADENA. AND LOS ANGELES | in the immediate vicinity of Harvard College, and 
Fastern iavestment and commercial commanding a splendid view on the bank of the 
wre - ty ‘ : : Charles River. Especially desirable for parents hav- 
peciaity. ing sons in college. Address the PROPRIETOR, 


CAL. 
interests a 














circulars, : 
| 


Real estate investmen s 
giving large returns, BKullding lots $100, #200. and 
3300, payable in cash or monthly instalments of #10. 
Lots are rs a Mdly advancing in value. Send for maps, 
id refe rences, 1. A. Woop, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Pr TLAND, ORE “ N.—Thriftiest cits 
in the United States. 


NE Ww YORK ‘ST ATE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 
For objects, names of officers, 


write to J. B. HARRISON, 
N.Y. 


** literature,” etc., 
Cor. Sec’y, 52 Willlam St., 
, or Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 

















April es 


P 


A PoreLy LITERARY MAGAZINE, WORKING FOR 


WIDER APPRE IATION OF THE BgEsv LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL TIMES, AND THE ALLI- 
ANCK OF SPECIAL STUDY WITH THE 
STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 

Tssued on the 15th of each mont 


i 





‘LORE contains a line of matter not to be con 
PF any other periodical. -New 
A 20, 1890. 





Shakespeare as Citizen, by 
J. S. STUART GLENNIE, 
ther of * 


POET-LORE oF 


Isis and Osiris,’ *Ar- 


t thurian Localities,’ ete.; 
er The Russian Drama, by 
acts NatHAN HASKELL DOLR, 
transiator of *‘Auna Kare- 
231 nina, etc. $ 
(rer mand English Literature 
Contents in tighteenth Century. by 
Vane } tessor O, SEIDENSTICKER 


(Iwo Papers); 





Personal Reeollectionsof Brown 
ng, bv Wa. G. KINGSLAND, 
have recently appeared, 

Browning's New Poetic Form, by Dr. DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, 
Shelley’s “Epipsychidion,” an Autobiography. by 


FREDER'CK GARD FLEAY, will appear shortly. 

Dr. W. J. ROLFE'’S Notes on Shakespeare Plays; 
ANNA ROBERTSON BRown’s series of transia 
tions from Angio-Saxou Poetry; Queries and 
\oswers by specialists on Technical Allusions; 
Criticism of high-class drama only; Keview of 
noteworthy literary books only, aud a variety 
or miscellaneous Editorial Notes, are charac- 
terishe of Port-LORE. 

Volume [., with Index by Mr. Joun Hf. W 

sent postpaid for $3.50, 


OODsS, 


**PoeT-LORE for 1889 makes a solid volume of 592 
»p., handsomely bound in white and light blue. Its 
contents eimbrace an amount of good and useful mat 


ter for the serious student of Shakespeare and Brown 
ing and poetry in general.’’—Literary World, March 
18.40, 

Yearly subscription, & Single num? ents 


THE POET-LORE CO.. 


3 SOUTH 38TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Catholic Champion. 


The New High Church Paper. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR. 





i é K . Arthu Vi 


April Number Now Ready. 


Dr, Phillips Brooks at Trinity. 
Maryland Ways 

Father Hall on Mr. Gore's } 
What Cathoiles Believe a 
Sunday Nicht Concerts. 
Sermon: Bible Keligion, 
News of the Month. 
Book Reviews, 


Essay, 


id Vo Pt. é 


OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


New Yo? 


GUILD 


56 West goth 


5 Street 


Sample copies of back numbers sent free. 
ir per year. Single numbers 10 cents, 


THE ETHICAL RECORD, 


i yuarterly) is publishing a se:les of articles on ethies 


One I 





in the leading universities at home and abroad, by 
eminent university professors; a series of papers o 
lining the different departments in a proposed se 
of philosophy and applied ethies, and other importa 
articles bearing upon individual and social e 3 
Among contributors to recent numbers e x 
Adler, William M. Salter, Hon. Carroll D>. Wrisht 
fessors Josiah Royce arvard), George T. Ladd (Yal 

Ss. Schurmann (Cornel), John Dewey (Michigan), E" 
J, James and G, 8. Fullerton (Pennsylvania). Pa h 
rey (Bryn Mawr), JJ Trinity College 
bridge), Rev. J. G T s Da 1 id 
Francis FE. Abbot 
early subs ¢ s r ? 

Address THE ETHICAL RE 


405 North 33d st., P 


«ze York, has just issued Catalogue 25, relating t 
\merica, Local History, Geneal wy, 
address on application. 


etic. Sent to any 








ft W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 





The Nation. 





THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
SocraAL 


PoLiTIcCAL AND 


SCIENCE. 


14, 1889, 





President 
EDMUND J, JAMES, Ph.D, 
Corresponding Secretary 


FALKNER, Ph.D., 


Tre 


STUART Woop 








RK, P ‘ 

Station BB, Philada. 400 Chestnut St., Poilada. 

freneral Advis j Committee. 

Pres ams, Cornell; Pres. Andrews, Brown; Pres 
Angell ichigan; Prof. Ashlev. Toronto; Prof. Black 
mar Sas; Lr fjourlbo ttawa Prof. Burgess 
Colum rrof. Elv, ba:timore; Prof. Follwell, Mian 
Prof. Goodnow, Columbia; Judge Jameson, ax 
Prof, Jenks, Indiana; Pres, J ston lane; Prof 
Moses, Cai.; Prof. Peabody, Harvard; Simon Stern 
New York; Hannuis tavior. Ala.: Prof. Thayer, Ha 
vard; Prof. Thorpe, Phil.; Gen. \ r , 


Prof. Wilson, Wesleyan; Prof. Ward, | 








rhe Academy is a national association f ti 
advancement of Political an Social Scien 
Ail persons interested in the promotionof 
ublic iwiya Polities are eligible t 
Pa shi L jor the ryanizati 
liready ver 300 member A tie in i 
s $5 00 
ceedings of the Somety will be pub 
lishe in the form of a quarterly pe dica 
which, together with other publications, w ‘ 
sent to ull members of the Academy. It w t 
called the 
Annals of the American A 
and 
The tirst number will appear in June next. 
All applications for membership, and all } 
pers and communications which the writers wis 


to submit t Academy tor publication shou 


be sent to 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI: 
SOCIAL SCLENCE 


Station R. Philadelphia 


F. BONAVENTI 


>the 
AL AND 


Pa. 
RE 
I. Catalogue of Rare and Fine 
Books, 


et s s. | 


With twenty fa 
As Ts-¢ rts 


II. Catalogue of Valuable, Rare, 
and Interesting Books. 


40 


III. Catalogue of Etchings and 
Sets of 


Engravings; also 


Prints for Extra Illustration. 


ARI 


’ 


a (oh. 


THE SAN CARLO 


BANGS 





. 
739-741 Br " \. \ 
d i 
HAVE ALMOST A Y 
Auctior ot ¢ | eee eo 
Auction SH1es A LIUraries, A seul be] 
Books, Autographs, ¢ s, Medals, and 
her L ry | ty 
( re Fx : 
t 3 y F, ~ wis s 
s 
(a g Ss i 
Int a . Ca xu Library of the 
it HENRY 1 AWS NX, rta 
IOOAS ia AN — EXE 
) and others having or laree lot 
sale, W < h 5 r : a 
4 ol r k 
1 s 
) 417A SOF O01 
( 3 vw i-har ows are frequentiy ts 
. all. d ny aidres app ioation t 
BORGER ? HUMPHREY 


hochester, N, Y. 





ROOMS, 





JONDON BOOKS. 
S. B. LUYSTER, 


A: ls. LUST Es 


J opr A ye-tore a 


< 


IENGLISIT BOOKS 


Having a Lor i Branch, w . ” 
“pen drpchnoarctin 
Vow i 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
With prices a - ‘ a 
NO) oS NASSAI STRI \ \ 
l \ ‘ 


May \ *M 
of Pinalta NATHAN ASK 
l ¥ wit a 
> ’ 
I 5s | n 1 x 8 e 
bya Avow alls sa s . e 
fos a ‘ and 
Se ¢ ‘ A 
‘ . f 
ry selnail a ’ y a 
vs. Vv ‘ e ‘ ta 
1 e OK ia 
ar Le < sa . hé 
’ f . r s ad 
ra } ~ 


ot 


Man- 


Good 


Gospel and Judgment. 


Theories of Knowledge: Histori- 
cally Considered ; 


Ry the 


With special ref ~ { Pelief 
y W l n r 
¥ sity = 
Mailed ece r ¥ 
WOLC' S S 
tT | t 
FOR RAPHS 
Va as ka of 
. Mas es of 
e lta zs Fr t 
x ala bv H ¥ oa 
i ha sa 
tora . 


4 i 
New iss? cat 
afampe 


THE MID 





NIGHT SU 


} i CAP! i 
AN PARIS 
SIXTH SEASON. SELF WPAN) 
ialled. Send f ymplete itinerary 
MIsS MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowel Mas 


NATION. — A BOUND SET, 
various vola., both bound 


Wtll buy, sell, or 
N. ¥. Citv 


“THE 

also an unbound set 
and unbound ; 25,000 odd numbers 
exchange, A. 58. CLakk, 34 Park Row, 
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TRADE 
ON 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


MARKS 


There is no branch of indus- 
try, except the manufacture of 
Silver ware, where the maker’s 
name is not used by the mer- 
chant asa sure guarantee for 
good quality of the merchandise 
bearing the mark; but there has 
been inherited by the silver- 
smiths of our time a pernicious 
system of stamping the name 
of the dealer in the place that 
properly belongs to that of the 
manufacturer, as the maker is 
the only one that can absolutely 
guarantee the quality of the 
goods, as that is the important 
use of any stamp used on silver 
ware, so that purchasers will do 
well to look for the Trade Mark 
of the maker, in addition to the 


name of the dealer; and if that 


mark should be the @lt@ which 


STERLING 
is the trade mark of the Gorham 


M’fg Co., it can be relied upon 
as representing English Sterling 
925/000 fine, as no other quali- 
ty is used by this firm. 

Every first-class jeweller in 
the United States has the Gor- 
ham Solid Silver Wares, and by 
mguirin, for these goods pur- 
chasers may be absolutely sure of 
obtaining reliable goods at no 
extra cost. 

Goruam M’r'G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND I9QTH STREET. 





** They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit.”’ 


ORATIONS AND AFTER- 


DINNER SPEECHES 


oO 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


One octavo volume, with portrait. Price, $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe. Autograph Edition, 


Limited to one hun- 
dred (100) numbered copies signed by the author. 
With two portraits, and bound in half leather. 
Price, $6.00. 


“4 STORY OF REAL LIFE." 
Pactolus Prime. 


A Novel. By ALBION W. TourGEE, author of 
‘A Fool’s Errand,’ * Figs and Thistles,’ 
* Bricks Without Straw,’ ete., ete. One vol., 
12mo, new and unique binding, $1.00, 


This is perhaps in all respects the most unique. fas- 
cinating, irresistible, and yet scathing and profound of 
all Judge Tourgée’s works. It cuts across American 
civilization in a new piace, with a new knife, and will 
make some people smart who never thought of being 
called to answer such accusation, Hardiy anything 
this author has written is destined to have so wide an 
audience. 


** Infinite riches in a little room.”’ 


EDITION FOR 1890, 
Planned by E. C. STEDMAN of New York, com- 
piled by EpwaRD KiNG of Paris, revised by 
M. F. SWEETSER of Boston, One vol., leather 
binding, price, $1.50, 


**It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and 
its information full and exact.’’— Boston Transcript. 

‘Its handy form. large type, frequent — (not 
folding) and flexible binding are among its meritorious 
points.’’—Nation, N. Y. 

** The best of the kind published.’’—-Bulletin, Phila. 


The Pope and the New Era. 


Being Letters trom the Vatican in 1889. By WIL- 
LIAM T. STEAD, author of *'The Truth About 
Russia,”’’ late editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
and editor and founder of The Review of 
Reviews. 1vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Stead says in his introduction: ‘* There is much 
in these letters, I fear, which will give pain and offence 
to those within and those without the Catholic Church. 
That, however, was inevitable from the standpoint 
which I occupy,”’ 


New Edition in Paper, 50 Cenis. 


The People I’ve Smiled 
With. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 
By MARSHALL P. WILDER. With portrait. Pa- 
per covers, 90 cents; fine edition, with por- 
traits, cloth, gilt top, ete., $1.50, 


This book has been one of the great successes of the 
past year. At the reduced price of 50 cents it is bound 
to have an enormous audiexce, to whom the author’s 
name is synonymous with amiability and fun. 


New Editions at Reduced Price of the Great 
Success of 1889. 
Marie Bashkirtseff. 
THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIstT. Translated 
By MARY J. SERRANO. 

We issue three editions of this charming vol- 
ume, all from the original American Plates. 

I. AUTHOR’S EDITION. One volume, 8vo, 
in our unique style of binding. Gilt top, ete. 
With portr:it and illustrations. Price, $1.50, 
Reduced from $2.00. 

Il, PAPER EDITION. One volume, 12mo, 
with portrait. Price, 50 cents. This edition is 
No. 42 of Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 

III, CLOTH EDITION. One volume, 12mo, 
with portrait and illustrations, Cloth extra. 
Price, $1.00, 

For Sale by all Booksellers, 


Cassell Publishing Co., 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave.,'NewgYork. 





What About 


Your School ? 


A glance at any leading news- 
paper or magazine will show 
that proprietors of colleges and 
schools are becoming convinced 
of the importance of advertis- 
ing as an essential adjunct to 
the successful management of 
their institutions. 

Would it not be well for you to 
give the matter consideration ? 

Our constant study is how to 
make advertising pay the adver- 
tiser, that is, to secure the largest 
return at the least cost, for we 
know our success depends upon 
the success of our customers. 
This kindof service has brought 
to us the largest amount of busi- 
ness ever handled by any adver- 
tising agency. 

We give small orders the 
same careful attention that is 
accorded larger ones. 

We offer no “Special Lists,” 
as papers that would be profita- 
ble for one line of business would 
be unprofitable in another. We 
recommend only such papers as 
we believe are best adapted to 
each particular case. 

If previous expenditures in 
this line have not been profitable, 
we would like an opportunity to 
prove that we can render the 
best service at the lowest prices 
consistent with such service. 

An estimate upon the adver- 
tising you may have in mind, 
also a copy of your advertise- 
ment set in the least space to 
produce the best effect, will cost 
you nothing. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 


Times Building, PHILADELPHIA. 





